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THE COST OF CHANCE’ 


By Dr. ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, PROVIDENCE, R. I.; RETIRING PRESIDENT OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


THERE are at least three points of view 
concerning that which takes place or hap- 
pens in the world. Many people believe 
that there are an infinite number and kind 
of forces at work, some supplementing, 
others in conflict with one another. All that 
occurs is but the resultant of the play of 
these forces, as they weave the haphazard 
patterns of life and things on the looms of 
chance. Even man is but one of these forces 
or a capricious combination of them, hap- 
pening for a period of time to be lucky 
enough to withstand the eternal onslaught 
of destruction. 

A second attitude is the antithesis of this 
one. The world is governed according to the 
whim of some deity, absolute in power, who 
as a dictator determines the destiny of the 
universe, making and changing the relation 
of cause and effect according to the exigen- 
cies of divine and unrevealed will. Under 
this concept, man lives in fear of every 
seeming manifestation of this supreme 
power and spends his time and energy in 
frantic attempts to curry divine favor and 
special consideration. 

Those who hold the third point of view do 
not deny both of these other philosophies in 
their entirety or under all circumstances. 
But they consider the world as a cosmos in 

1 An address delivered before the general session 
of the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 


tional Education Association, New Orleans, La., 
February 22, 1937. 


which it is possible to reduce chance through 
the discovery of eternal laws and obedience 
to them. While there are always many un- 
certainties in life, their effect can be miti- 
gated somewhat through the use of intelli- 
gence. And while a divine will may be 
recognized, it is one that leaves place and 
function for human choice and plan. Under 
this philosophy man may proceed according 
to the caprice of chance and face the heavy 
odds of those who trust their course to the 
goddess of luck. Or he may chart his course 
according to the known laws of the universe 
and take every precaution dictated by intel- 
ligence to insure the desired outcome. In 
either case, he may win or lose, but by and 
large and on the whole, he wins most who 
plans best. 

There are some areas of life in which it 
may be desirable to adopt the first of these 
three attitudes. Certainly we ought not 
spend our lives in meticulous precautions, 
worrying ourselves away in painful di- 
lemmas over trivialities. There are also 
times and occasions when mankind, weary 
and heavy-laden, may derive profound and 
sustaining comfort from the opportunity to 
rest their cares on a divine will. Though 
recognizing the play of fate and the power 
of faith in shaping the destiny of men and 
of nations, our success and happiness de- 
pend in the long run on the wisdom and 
ingenuity with which we control those 
many variables of life, which taken together 
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we call chance. We may never fully re- 
move the element of chance from life. In 
fact, it may be more interesting that we 
can not do so. However, many of the con- 
ditions that determine outcomes are subject 
to our control and direction. By control- 
ling or directing these conditions, the out- 
comes themselves may be determined. It is 
through this process that man may become 
the master of his fate and the captain of 
his soul. 

Innate in the make-up of every human 
being is his tendency to take a chance. 
And we would not have it otherwise. 
Progress comes from trying some new 
course of action, and whenever the new is 
attempted, failure is one of the alternatives. 
A sales manager writes in the February 
Rotarian, ‘‘I believe that money is made in 
the same way it is lost—by taking chances.’’ 
Those intrepid pioneers who have been 
pushing back frontiers since the world be- 
gan have all been dare-devils to some ex- 
tent. We would have no America if some 
one had not been willing to take a chance. 
Those who made that first compact in the 
dingy hold of a little vessel or those who 
affixed their signatures to that great charter 
of human rights were not afraid to take a 
chance. Man has always been willing to 
run a risk for a prize, and always will do 
so. In discussing the subject, ‘‘The Cost 
of Chance,’’ it is not contended that we 
should attempt to stop taking chances. We 
could not altogether if we would. But 
rather, the thesis is that we should learn 
to count the cost of failure and that we 
reduce the chance of failure as far as pos- 
sible through careful planning. 

The way he takes a chance is one of the 
supreme tests of an educated man. A fool 
or an ignorant man may stumble onto a dis- 
covery of value, and not know that he has 
found it. He may even throw it away, and 
never know its value. The wise man makes 
his discoveries deliberately. He has a defi- 
nite end in view. He proceeds in accord- 
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ance with a carefully chosen hypothesis 
He toils logically and scientifically, he 
works patiently and tirelessly, until that 
hypothesis is either proved true or false. 
If it is proved to be true, he knows what to 
do then and does it. If the hypothesis jg 
found to be false, he rejects it, selects an. 
other and starts over again. We are willing 
to trust the quarterback to try another play 
in the game of life, provided the play js 
selected judiciously from a carefully 
planned repertory and not made up on the 
spur of the moment by a confused leader 
to be executed by a surprised and disorgan- 
ized team. 

Under some circumstances, it may be very 
commendable actually to be afraid to take a 
chance. In ‘‘Sourdough Gold,’’ the lonely 
traveler down the Yukon says, 


Fear isn’t cowardice. They aren’t at all the 
same. A man must know the uses and the nature 
of right fear. Not to be scared, may mean a plain 
dumb-foolishness. .. . I got mad with myself for 
being scared, and so came out the better, possibly, 
than if I had not been so very anxious. 


On the other hand, there are often times 
and conditions under which the individual 
or society might be justified in proceeding 
somewhat carelessly or at least in running 
arisk. In our earlier years we are all more 
radical than later, when time presses more 
heavily and responsibilities sober judgment. 

So it has been with our country. In its 
younger years, the people acted as if they 
thought that the honeymoon of progress and 
plenty would go on forever. Why take 
thought of the morrow when to-day held all 
that heart could desire and to-morrow 
might never come anyhow? So they squan- 
dered the richest natural resources any 
nation ever had in all the world’s history. 
In a few short years, they denuded the lands 
of the priceless forests that should have 
been a blessing down through the centuries; 
they dug the coal and tapped the oil and 
gas, with little concern for the future, wast- 
ing much of it, as if they thought the sup- 
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ply an eternal one; they skimmed the cream 
from the richest soil ever turned by a plow 
and postponed for three hundred years the 
planning of any real program of conserva- 
tion. Instead of returning the life-giving 
elements to the earth as they gathered their 
harvests, they burned the remains of the 
crops and left the rich soil exposed to the 
winds and the rain. The wealth of the land 
was gathered up by the countless fingers of 
the rivers and carried away to the sea. 
Why think of the future in a land where 
even gold could be washed from the sands! 

We who live in America to-day are the 
heirs of this extravagance. We may or may 
not understand why they did it, but have 
we learned the cost of their failure to plan, 
to conserve, to economize? Our staggering 
debt of ugly cities, barren hills, flooding 
rivers, eroded soil and exhausted natural 
resources will be amortized only through a 
constant and persistent program of plan- 
ning as a policy of our national life. It is 
encouraging that the public has become 
aroused to the situation and that the garage 
may be locked before the car is finally 
stolen. One thing that helps in the situa- 
tion is that the car has a flat tire, so that 
there is likely to be some delay in steal- 
ing it! 

Just as our country has developed on an 
opportunistic rather than a_ carefully 
planned basis, so has been the history of 
many other phases of our life. The hinter- 
land that should have been the common 
heritage of the people was developed as our 
natural resources were exploited, often for 
the benefit of powerful selfish interests or 
the doubtful welfare of the few. No one 
can be proud of the haphazard manner in 
which our western lands were opened, nor 
of the lack of careful and scientific planning 
that has characterized our treatment of the 
problems of rural life. Most of our cities 
and towns are even better illustrations of 
chance run riot. We are coming to realize 
that vast numbers of human beings can not 
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be assembled in small areas on a trial-and- 
error basis without the social indigestion 
that is bound to follow such careless gorg- 
ing. 

But it is heartening to observe the awak- 
ening interest in planning on a national 
scale, and to witness the establishment all 
over the country of local and state planning 
boards and commissions; to know of the 
great increase in parks, playgrounds and 
other recreational facilities in both our city 
and rural areas ; to note the growth of a con- 
sciousness on the part of our people gen- 
erally that our country can be restored to 
its beauty, that our cities can be made lovely 
places in which to live, that we can bring 
order out of chaos and capitalize our unlim- 
ited resources for abundant living if we are 
willing to pay the price of careful planning 
and join hands with beneficent nature. 

Although greatly concerned with these 
tragic evidences of the cost of carelessness 
and neglect in relation to our material re- 
sources, as educators we are even more in- 
terested in the cost of the chances that are 
taken in areas that lie closer to the doors of 
the schools. Consider, for instance, the gen- 
eral attitude of society towards training in 
the arts and science of homemaking. Only 
in recent years has there been any serious 
attempt on the part of the schools and other 
institutions to provide a carefully planned 
program of preparation for this one most 
common of all human endeavors. In earlier 
years, the simplicity of the activities of the 
home made it possible to give the necessary 
training in knowledge and skills after the 
individual assumed his part in the responsi- 
bilities of life in the home. There was so 
much of drudgery in the nature and multi- 
plicity of duties that there was little time 
for the formation of wrong attitudes. The 
press of the commonplace kept the mind too 
closely applied to afford much opportunity 
for nervous breakdowns, although the in- 
adequacy of preparation even for this 
simpler home life often resulted in tragedy. 
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To-day, science has wrought many 
changes in the labor of the home and re- 
moved much of its drudgery. Of even 
greater significance is the change in the rdle 
of the mother and the function of the home 
in relation to the children. Society recog- 
nized the problems of this age-old institu- 
tion and demanded that the schools include 
in their program plans for education in at 
least the fundamentals of homemaking. No 


— longer are some of these most intricate prob- 


lems of life left to chance. And yet, the 
statistical as well as the human story of the 
millions of homes either broken or operat- 
ing on a bare existence level furnishes abun- 
dant evidence that our society is still paying 
an enormous price for leaving so much to 
chance in this area. Not only are the direct 
results on home life itself so tragic, but 
equally significant are the resulting impli- 
cations with their costly effects in numerous 
related areas. 

It is not difficult for us to recall those 
catastrophic years from 1929 to 1935. The 
history of this period will record the strange 
paradox of the human race staggering 
blindly because of its ignorance in a day of 
almost universal education. In a nation 
where the people were busily engaged in 
producing and squandering wealth beyond 
the dreams of man a century before, the 
whole machinery of life bogged down in the 
morass of economic illiteracy. Again we 
had trusted to fickle chance, to the old law 
of supply and demand. We assumed that 
somehow people would manage to acquire a 
sufficient working knowledge of economics 
to manage their own financial affairs and 
participate intelligently as citizens in help- 
ing solve the economic problem of society. 

But we have discovered to our sorrow 
that people do not just pick up enough 
economic education. We now know that 
illiteracy in this field, as in any other, can 
be reduced only through a carefully planned 
program of education, including the dis- 
semination of knowledge as the basis for 
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right conduct, the equipment of the ing. 
vidual with a background of facts with 
which to combat prejudice and the develop. 
ment within him of proper attitudes anq 
ideals that will cause him to make his chojeg 
and decisions, not only for his own interests, 
but also with due regard for the common 
good. 

Something must be done to reconstruct 
the shattered ideals and to straighten the 
warped attitudes of the millions of our 
youth, as well as adults, who have borne 
the brunt of this catastrophe. But even 
more important than these remedial mea. 
sures is a positive program of prevention, 
Both those of the present and those of on- 
coming generations must be better trained 
to manage their own personal economic 
affairs so that they can meet more success- 
fully the periods of stress and strain that 
probably will continue to come periodically, 
Even if society succeeds in eliminating these 
vast disturbances of our economic scheme, 
some individuals will have to meet those 
erises that always follow in the wake of 
ignorance. 

It is not only that our careless and riotous 
living is so disappointing in itself, but even 
more significantly do some of the by-prod- 
ucts affect our happiness. Consider for a 
moment this problem of crime. Who would 
have dreamed a hundred years ago that the 
annual crime bill for our nation would ever 
exceed twelve billion dollars! Our fore- 
fathers bequeathed us a most beneficent 
form of government; we established schools 
and colleges, libraries, churches and numer- 
ous other agencies to help people lead the 
good life. But what do we curtail in times 
of stress and strain? Or have we expanded 
our welfare and educative agencies as the 
conditions that foster crime have multi- 
plied? Who could have predicted a century 
ago the growth of our great centers of popu- 
lation, the coming of the automobile, the 
invention of the machine gun, the develop- 
ment of the gangster psychology and the 
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perfection of the techniques of the criminal 
lawyer? It is not suggested that even intel- 
ligent planning will eliminate our crime 
problem entirely; but it is proposed that 
it might be worth trying. And further, it 
may be questioned whether a nation which 
spends five times as much for its crime as 
it does for schools and welfare agencies may 
not be taking rather foolish chances! 

Reference has been made to the coming 
of the automobile as a factor in crime. Let 
us consider it for a moment from another 
angle—as a factor in safety. The develop- 
ment of the machine itself is one of the finest 
examples in history of the effectiveness of 
meticulous planning and exhaustive re- 
search. But the story of its use presents a 
different picture of, dare we say, a hit-and- 
miss policy on a gigantic scale! Thirty-six 
thousand deaths last year from automobile 
accidents, to say nothing of the hundreds 
of thousands of injured, are the tragic toll 
of turning loose on our streets and highways 
twenty-five million powerful machines, in 
the hands of vast numbers of uneducated 
drivers all the way from the moron and the 
inebriate, on the one hand, to the reckless 
youth and the absent-minded genius, on the 
other. Why worry about killing a few thou- 
sand people when we have so many millions! 
Sounds like the ghost of the policy under 
which we developed our natural resources. 
The hope in the situation lies, at least par- 
tially, in an awakening public consciousness 
towards the problem, and the demand that 
the schools and other educative agencies 
deal with the knowledge and skill phases 
of the situation. 

But easy as it would be to do so, why 
multiply illustrations of the cost of chance 
when any of you ean supply a host of them? 
However, there are two other areas that 
should be considered here because they are 
so fundamental—our democracy and its 
schools. The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, appointed jointly by the National Edu- 
cation Association and this department a 
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year ago, has recently issued an important 
and significant pronouncement on the sub- 
ject, ‘‘The Unique Function of Education 
in American Democracy.’’ While this book 
presents a declaration of independence of 
our schools from political or partisan 
manipulation or control, its contribution is 
even more far-reaching. The democracy 
itself is analyzed and the function of the 
schools in relation to the life of the democ- 
racy is charted. In Chapter VI appears a 
paragraph so significant as to justify its 
quotation in full before this assembly, be- 
cause it sets forth in such clear terms the 
philosophy upon which this address is pre- 
dicted : 


In any realistic definition of education for the 
United States, therefore, must appear the whole 
philosophy and practice of democracy. Education 
cherishes and inculeates its moral values, dissemi- 
nates knowledge necessary to its functioning, 
spreads information relevant to its institutions and 
economy, keeps alive the creative and sustaining 
spirit without which the letter is dead. The solution 
of specific problems of democracy devolves upon 
society. Education does not arrogate that function 
to itself. It does not claim either the competence or 
the sole power—legal or spiritual. But education 
does preserve and spread knowledge appropriate to 
the solution of specific problems, instills the disci- 
plines essential to the acquisition of knowledge, 
describes the points of view from which problems 
are discussed, sets forth the assumptions and im- 
peratives on which solutions depend, and in the 
classrooms illustrates the spirit and procedure in 
which knowledge and reason are applied in coping 
with the adjustments of society. Whether these 
issues are related to political institutions, to finance 
and taxation, to industry, commerce, and agricul- 
ture, to public health, to the conservation and use of 
natural resources, to international relations and 
national defense, education is concerned with them. 
It presents knowledge relevant to them. It sets 
forth theories and values, from which they are 
approached. It illustrates in miniature, apart from 
the tempers and distempers of the political arena, 
the processes of enlightenment and discussion by 
which matured decisions are reached. Such is the 
obligation imposed on education by the democratic 
society in which it functions and which it serves. It 
ean not do less than assume the obligation, if loyal 
to its commitments. In so doing it acts not as a 
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mere branch of government, as one profession 
among many engaged by government. It stands 
behind, exemplifies, and aids in sustaining all the 
processes of government and society. 


But it should be realized that even with 
the development of our democracy much 
has often been left to chance. Many times 
in its history this democracy has been close 
to the thin edge of disaster. It seems some- 
times that, believing ours to be the ideal 
form of government, we have assumed that 
it would prevail forever on the noble start 
given to it by the forefathers who wrought 
its form so wisely and well. We took a 
chance that problems and differences could 
always be composed within this framework 
and that our government would always pre- 
vail against any storms that might assail it. 
The marvel is that it has, with so little cher- 
ishing and care on our part. It is the result 
of good luck, rather than any great social 
program designed to produce the result, 
that the leadership upon which the democ- 
racy must depend for its existence has ap- 
peared in times of national crisis. Should 
we take the chance that it will always do so? 
Should not our educational scheme make 
effective provisions for discovering and 
training its citizens of unusual ability and 
enlisting them in the public service? The 
answer is that we are consciously beginning 
to do so. 

Another phase of the life our country 
causes even greater concern. It has to do 
with the democratic ideal itself. Our na- 
tional, state and local political patterns are 
essentially democratic in form. And yet 
these do not make a democracy nor will they 
guarantee its endurance. Our democracy 
will be safe over the reaches of time, only 
as its philosophy becomes the way of life of 
at least a majority of its people. Our 
homes must become centers of democracy ; 
our institutions, private as well as public, 
must reflect its principles; man must learn 
to conduct his ordinary as well as his ex- 
traordinary affairs and relationships in 
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accordance with the democratic ideal, |, 
the long run, our form of government yj] 
reflect what we are, individually as wel] a; 
collectively. Either dictatorship or deme. 
racy, each a way of life as well as of gover. 
ment, will depend through the acid test of 
time on what lies within the hearts of th: 
people themselves. The test will be the 
extent to which true tolerance, based upo 
mutual respect for one another’s rights, can 
become imbedded in the fabric of the char. 
acter of our citizens. If this be true, is not 
one of the most important objectives of the 
schools the inculeation of the democratic 
ideal? The alternative is the chance that 
the individual will be regimented to fit a 
pattern, with the attendant loss of all these 
previous freedoms that make life worth the 
living. 

It was natural that there should be estab- 
lished and fostered in this democracy, dedi- 
cated to the realization of certain inalien. 
able rights in the lives of all, and not alone 
of any particular part of the people, a vast 
system of schools and other educational 
agencies through which these rights might 
be attained in the life of every individual, 
each according to his several ability. Those 
great thinkers who founded our nation did 
not regard education as one of the inciden- 
tal functions of the democracy. Time and 
time again they spoke of the schools as the 
primary means through which the blessings 
of democracy were to become the common 
inheritance of all. 

We who have been in most intimate con- 
tact with these schools for a generation are 
well aware of the many phases of the educa- 
tional program that have developed through 
the operation of chance. For a century or 
more a succession of great and inspired 
leaders guided the course of the schools 
when they were passing through the eruder 
pioneer stage. In the later years much re- 
finement of the program has taken place 
through the addition of experimentation 
and research. But we know that much 
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remains yet to be done. We have not 
learned to adapt the educative process to 
meet individual needs; counseling and gui- 
dance are still in their infant stage; the 
traditional attitude towards the size of the 
instructional unit still prevails; school 
buildings are largely architectural adapta- 
tions of those of a generation ago and still 
are responsible for much of the rigidity of 
the school program instead of promoting 
its adaptability and flexibility ; the curricu- 
lum still retains too much formality to be 
fully effective as a functional instrument 
for promoting child growth on an experi- 
ential basis; methods still reflect the old 
philosophy of education as a pouring into 
process rather than of growth from within ; 
while the objectives of the educational pro- 
cram itself still place a disproportionate 
emphasis on acquiring facts, knowledge and 
skills as over against the development of 
initiative, eritical judgment, worthy habits 
of conduct, desirable attitudes and worth- 
vhile appreciations. 

But it is very likely that these phases of 
the educational program will receive in- 
creasing attention in the years to come. 
There is another area where too many 
chances must not be taken. Along with the 
inculeation of the democratic philosophy as 
a motivating force in both the social and 
individual life, the schools exist primarily 
to help make real in the lives of our people 
their right to the pursuit of happiness. 

The ability to claim and live the abundant 
life is not innate in the human being but 
must be acquired through long and patient 
study. Therefore, the curriculum of the 
modern school gives a large place to those 
subjects and those types of experiences that 
mankind has long found to inelude the eter- 
nal verities of life, to satisfy the deeper 
longings of the soul, and to inspire to 
noblest achievement. Many phases of the 
curriculum are planned to help the indi- 
vidual to supply his needs in relation to his 
physical existence ; other phases include the 
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skill subjects which enable one to use his 
environment and deal with his fellow- 
beings; still another phase has to do with 
the expressions of human beings in one way 
or another that constitute the culture of 
mankind. It is the experience of the race 
that it is this last form of learning that has 
most to do with true happiness. It includes 
our religion, art, literature, architecture, 
music, games, drama and all other forms 
through which the noblest thought and emo- 
tions of each generation have been added to 
the social inheritance of the past and handed 
down through the centuries as man’s tribute 
to his Creator and as his gift to posterity. 

It is the function of the schools to give to 
every person, as far as it is practicable to 
do so, the key to unlock and claim the riches 
that are the common possession of all who 
are willing to pay the price. Unlike some 
other inheritances, this one can be claimed 
only by those who will prepare themselves 
to be worthy of it. Merely dotting our land 
with buildings that point their spires heav- 
enward or hanging the masterpieces of art 
on our walls or making countless books 
available through a thousand libraries or 
bringing the drama of the ages into every 
city, village and hamlet or making the great 
music available to even the humblest man 
does not mean that all will be able to claim 
the messages that these and a myriad other 
sources of happiness have for them. Only 
those who have acquired the techniques of 
interpreting, who have learned the mean- 
ings of the various languages through which 
the messages are spoken, who have attuned 
their thoughts and their emotions to catch 
the messages that are all about us like the 
unsensed and uncaught radio waves which 
in the dead of night flood the world, only 
these can expect to succeed in this age-old 
quest for happiness. 

The future is elusive at best. The zest of 
life comes from attempting to bend it to our 
will and to shape it to our service. The 
philosophy of planning is as old as human 
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intelligence. The purpose of this address 
has been to popularize this philosophy, to 
establish it more generally and definitely as 
a part of educational procedure, all the way 
from the local school system to the profes- 
sion as a whole. The extent to which this 
ean be done will determine the science of 
education, as well as the effectiveness of the 
art of its application. 

What is planning and what are its proc- 
esses? Of course, planning begins with an 
awareness or realization of an issue to be 
met, a problem to be solved, a situation to 
be changed. The great difficulty is to dif- 
ferentiate the important from the trivial, to 
recognize first things. There is a danger 
lest we who administer schools may develop 
a professional myopia which prevents our 
seeing the fundamental in its true perspec- 
tive. 

When the problem has been defined as one 
needing consideration, the next step in- 
volves action. Weeping and wailing never 
solved any problem, important first steps 
though they may be in the process. This 
second step consists of the testing of one or 
more hypotheses. We use our own experi- 
ences and those of others, we assemble per- 
tinent investigations or conduct new ones, 
we carry on research, we apply individual 
and group judgment, we marshal hard, in- 
telligent, persistent thinking. This is not 
altogether the dry, statistical process that 
some would have us believe it to be. There 
is place here for the imagination, for the 
long view, for the thrill that comes to those 
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who dare join hands with destiny. There 
can be romance in planning. 

But, after all, the greatest and costlies 
chance of all is the one we take so often 
with our plans in assuming that they will 
implement themselves. True planning must © 
eventuate in action. If all the studies and 
reports produced in the last generation by 
the educational profession were placed end 
to end they would reach only a small part 
of the way from theory to practice! Tradi- 
tion blinds us to our problems, complacency 
breeds satisfaction with conditions as they 
are, but inaction kills not only the progress 
that might have been, but also in time de. 
stroys the spirit that inspires the desire for 
progress. 

In this philosophy of planning is there 
place also for the opportunist and the 
dreamer? Yes, for both. The opportunist 
is the opposite of the armchair day-dreamer 
who fritters dife away in endless specula- 
tion. Planning needs the virility and ver- 
satility of the man of action. But no great 
plan was ever made and carried into action 
unless it was first conceived by a man of 
vision. The dreams of men are too precious 
to be left to chance. Planning endeavors, 
through the application of the individual 
and corporate intelligence of mankind, to 
salvage the noble aspirations of human 
beings, so that the funded knowledge and 
wisdom of the race may become increasingly 
the possession of all who, knowing the 
chances to be taken on the high road, are 
yet willing to meet the cost. 


WHAT SECONDARY SCHOOLS SHOULD DO' 


By Professor THOMAS H. BRIGGS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


CRITICIZING secondary education is one of 
the commonest of indoor sports. Any one 
1 An address delivered before the general session 


of the Department of Superintendence, at New 
Orleans, February 24. 


ean play, for the sport requires little infor- 
mation, and the high schools have been ham- 
mered so much that, conscious of their own 
deficiencies, they seldom fight back so as to 
embarrass their critics. 
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One peculiarity of this sport is that the 
player confines himself to criticism, seldom 
feeling an obligation to propose with any 
degree of practical definiteness what the 
secondary schools ought to do. Ideals of 
vague generalization—like preparation for 
citizenship, the inculeation of culture and 
teaching youth how to think—are stated as 
if they were original and novel, whereas 
high-school teachers have from time im- 
memorial professed these same ideals and 
have with varying degrees of skill attempted 
to achieve them. 

Another peculiarity of this sport is that 
it is apparently enjoyed even by the teach- 
ers who are indirectly criticized. They 
applaud the eloquence of those who con- 
demn the practices of high schools, attribut- 
ing blame for conditions to the public, to 
requirements of state departments and of 
colleges, to the students themselves, and to 
other teachers. They may at times feel a 
certain sense of personal responsibility and 
of resentment; but they have heard the 
criticisms many times before and they know 
that they do not need to do anything about 
them. Everybody criticizes, but nobody 
follows up the criticism with insistent and 
effective pressure that radical changes in the 
program be made. 

It is only fair to recognize that thousands 
of principals and teachers have been and 
still are continuously trying to improve the 
practices of really educating American 
youth. Their efforts have borne fruit, too, 
as any one can see who will visit modern 
schools and observe the work that is being 
done. There is an immense amount, of 
course, that is conventionally wooden, 
manifesting nowhere evidence that any one 
—teacher or students—is aware even of the 
original justification of what is being pre- 
sented. But this prosaic drudgery is light- 
ened in innumerable instances by skill in 
instruction, by concreteness and by illumi- 
nating application to current life that jus- 
tifies a belief that even the teaching of con- 
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ventional topics is better than it was one or 
more generations ago and that progress is 
on the way. Secondary education to-day 
may be.less thorough than in the past for 
the few;-but it has other virtues that the old 
teaching seldom even sought. 

There are also other commendable evi- 
dences of effort to improve the efficiency of 
secondary education through plans for re- 
organization, provisions for students of dif- 
fering interests and abilities and enrich- 
ment of the curriculum, to say nothing of 
the supplementary activities that have been 
introduced without the lure of formal 
credit. 

All these efforts we should recognize and 
give generous credit. The more ingenious 
they are, the more likely they are to con- 
tribute to progress. The more numerous 
they are, the more readiness is evidenced to 
participate in preparing the new program 
and to work intelligently toward making it 
practically effective. 

The weakness in the attempts to improve 
the practices of secondary education lies in 
the fact that there exists no generally known 
and generally approved outline of a pro- 
gram that should be developed. When 
every man does what is right in his own 
sight, often skilfully overcoming the ob- 
stacles of tradition, he is feeling his way in 
a fog rather than intelligently contributing 
to the erection of a structure for which com- 
prehensive plans have been made. In ‘‘Sea 
Lore’’ Stanley Rogers writes that ‘‘When a 
ship is rolling down to her scuppers in a 
heavy gale her passengers grow nervous 
and begin to regret their past sins, but when 
the same ship is groping her way slowly 
through a thick fog the passengers go to 
bed and sleep soundly. Yet, paradoxically 
enough, the greatest peril at sea is the fog. 
It has been the cause of more disasters than 
all the storms that ever blew.’’ 

‘‘The greatest peril at sea is the fog.’’ 
And the greatest peril in education is the 
fog of uncertainty in which we move. In 
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it destinations can not be seen; activities 
must be largely uncoordinated; progress 
can be only guessed at rather than known. 
However uncomfortable it might be for ad- 
ministrators and teachers alike, far better 
would be a storm of criticism that blew 
away the fog and forced every member of 
the crew to put forth his best efforts toward 
developing cooperatively a comprehensive 
program for the care and the education of 
youth. 

It is a plan that is needed, based funda- 
mentally on the soundest of principles of 
society as well as of education and suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to provide for the 
eare of all youth as well as for their educa- 
tion. A program for secondary education 
ean never be satisfactorily developed unless 
it includes provisions for boys and girls who 
are outside the formal schools and unless it 
articulates harmoniously with the programs 
for the care and education of children, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, of the 
young men and women who have advanced 
beyond the provinces of the secondary 
schools. Such a plan must provide for every 
individual. In a democracy there is no one 
who is not educable. 

The main foundation stones of the new 
program already exist in current ideals of 
education. There have been three obstacles 
to the effectiveness of our philosophy of edu- 
cation. One is that seldom has it been stated 
so simply that all who are expected to apply 
it to practice can understand what it means. 
There is nothing important in education 
that can not be stated in words of one syl- 
lable. Turgid and mystifying language 
usually evidences a lack of clarity and com- 
pleteness in thinking; it certainly evidences 
a failure to realize an obligation to influence 
others. A second obstacle is that much of 


our philosophy is presented in isolated units 
with the result that few practitioners ac- 
quire understanding of and devotion to a 
comprehensive and harmonious set of ideals 
that together must constitute the foundation 
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for any sound building. And the third q, 
stacle, probably the consequence of the firy 
two, is that there has never been develope 
among American educators a convictio, 
that they should constantly and consistently 
build on such foundations as they unde. 
stand and of which they have professej 
approval. Much of the blame for this nega. 
tive attitude must be attributed to teaches 
of education, who have confined their efforts 
mainly to exposition and abstract evangeli. 
cism and have neglected to work out ¢p. 
operatively with prospective administrators 
and teachers ways in which the principle 
can be applied in practice. 

It would be unfortunate if the proposed 
fundamental and comprehensive program 
were considered final and restrictive in 
nature. We shall never be ready to approve 
a program that can not be amended and 
extended so as to provide for changes in 
civilization and also for changes in social 
ideals. But a tentative program developed 
in outline would indicate the directions in 
which we should go and would give signif- 
cance to any unit of procedure, which could 
then be seen in relation to the whole and 
thus be evaluated. Nothing has meaning in 
isolation. Significance is indicated only 
when a proposal is seen in relation to other 
means of achieving a clearly perceived 
objective. 

The Committee on the Orientation of See- 
ondary Education of the Department of 
Secondary School Principals has in its re- 
ports presented no comprehensive, well- 
rounded, and fundamentally justified pro- 
gram for the care and education of youth, 
but it has attempted to make two contribu- 
tions of materials out of which such a pro- 
gram can eventually be built. A year ago 
it presented its report on the Issues of See- 
ondary Education,” the ten unresolved con- 


2‘Tssues of Secondary Education,’’ Report of 
the Committee on the Orientation of Secondary 
Education, Bulletin 59, Department of Secondary- 
School Principals, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago. 
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Ob. ‘ets between theory and theory or between 
first sory and practice, a report that has been 
ped idely read and discussed. The hope is that 
lon sa result there will be not only a greater 


nnity of professional opinion regarding the 
jesirable alternative of each issue but also 
hat there will emerge consciousness of an 

obligation to develop practices that are indi- 
Beated by the several positions taken. 

The committee this year is presenting in 
Bulletin 64 of the Department of Secondary 
‘School Principals another contribution, 
: “The Functions of Secondary Education.’’ 
; 2 Briefly stated, the ten functions are as fol- 










ie lows: 


(1) To continue by definite program, though in 
' a diminishing degree, the integration of students 
© onan increasingly intellectual level until the desired 
common knowledge, appreciations, ideals, attitudes, 
© and abilities are firmly fixed. 

(2) To satisfy the important immediate and 
probable future needs of the students in so far as 
adolescent maturity permits, guiding the behavior 
- of youth in the light of increasingly remote, but 
always clearly perceived and appreciated, social and 
© personal values. 

' (3) To reveal higher activities of an increasingly 
specialized type in the major fields of the racial 
heritage of experience and culture, their significant 
' values for social living, the problems in them of con- 
temporary life, the privileges and duties of each 
person as an individual and as a member of social 
groups; to make these fields satisfying and desired 
by those naturally gifted for success in them, and 
to give information as to the requirements for suc- 
cess in these fields and information as to where 
further training may be secured. 

(4) To explore higher and increasingly special- 
ized levels of interests, aptitudes, and capacities, 
looking toward the direction of students into ave- 
nues of study or of work for which they have mani- 
fested peculiar fitness. 

(5) To systematize knowledge previously ac- 
quired or being acquired in courses in such ways as 
to show the significance both of this knowledge and 
4 especially of laws and principles, with understand- 
_ ‘ng of wider ranges of application than would other- 
wise be perceived. 

PS (6) To establish and to develop interests in the 
_ Major fields of human activity as means to happi- 
hess, to social progress, and to continued growth. 

(7) To guide students on the basis of exploratory 
and revealing courses and of other information 
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gathered from personnel studies, as wisely as pos- 
sible into wholesome and worthwhile social relation- 
ships, maximum personality adjustment, and ad- 
vanced study or vocations in which they are most 
likely to be successful and happy. 

(8) To use in all courses as largely as possible 
methods that demand independent thought, involve 
the elementary principles of research, and provide 
intelligent and somewhat self-directed practice, in- 
dividual and cooperative, in the appropriate desir- 
able activities of the educated person. 

(9) To begin and gradually to increase differen- 
tiated education on the evidence of capacities, apti- 
tudes, and interests demonstrated in earlier years. 
Care must be taken to provide previous to and along 
with differentiation as balanced and extended a gen- 
eral education as is possible and profitable. 

(10) To retain each student until the law of 
diminishing returns begins to operate, or until he 
is ready for more independent study in a higher 
institution; and when it is manifest that he can not 
or will not materially profit from further study of 
what can be offered, to eliminate him promptly, if 
possible directing him into some other school or 
into work for which he seems most fit. 


Some of these functions as stated will 
seem to you controversial, and others will 
seem obvious. That is quite as it should be. 
But it is not sufficient to say that this or 
that stated function is open to question ; the 
challenge after recognizing the need of the 
formulation of statements of functions of 
special emphasis is to decide what each func- 
tion ideally ought to be. The arguments for 
the recommendation may not convince you, 
but they should at least be thoroughly con- 
sidered. Only then will a reader be in a 
position to propose an amended or a substi- 
tute statement that he thinks sound by his 
educational philosophy. Nor is it sufficient 
to agree with the functions as presented. 
Merely to understand or to restate the func- 
tions is not enough. They must be used. 
The several more important uses to which 
they may be put will now be stated. 

These ten functions are not all peculiar 
to secondary education. Several may in 
varying degrees begin in the elementary 
school and continue beyond the junior col- 
lege. Each one, however, the committee be- 
lieves, is important, one of the most impor- 
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tant, for the school that has responsibility 
for the education which normally begins 
about the age of twelve and continues for 
some six or eight years. Reiterating its be- 
lief that education should be ‘‘a gradual, 
continuous, unitary process,’’ as argued in 
its discussion of Issue Ten, the committee 
recognizes that for practical purposes of 
administration an educational system will 
be divided into units of organization, and 
it maintains that such units can be logically 
determined and effectively planned only 
when there is recognition of the functions 
that are peculiar or at least of peculiar em- 
phasis in each division. Decision as to the 
groups that should be taught together 
should be made in terms of the special edu- 
cational responsibilities rather than of ad- 
ministrative convenience. One value, then, 
of agreement on the special functions of a 
period of education is to enable us to decide 
logically what the administrative units 
ought to be. 

A second value of agreement on the func- 
tions of special emphasis in any administra- 
tive unit is that it makes possible the prepa- 
ration of a real program of articulation. 
Every one familiar with educational prac- 
tices is aware that many inarticulations at 
present exist, and that the efforts to remove 
them by the various proposed devices have 
been only in part successful. Most of the 
inarticulations that have caused misunder- 
standings, duplications, conflicts, and un- 
economical practice have been caused chiefly 
by a failure to agree on the peculiar respon- 
sibilities of each administrative unit. On 
the one hand, secondary schools have suf- 
fered from demands that they adjust them- 
selves to the work of the elementary school 
below and to that of the college above, and 
on the other they have often been arrogant 
in demanding that all adjustments should 
be made to their conventional practices. 
Obviously both demands are bad in that 
they neglect consideration of education as 
a gradual, continuous, unitary process to- 
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ward which each administrative unit should 
be planned to contribute. It is impossib|. 
satisfactorily to articulate units that ap 
independent in purposes or indefinite anj 
variable. Ideally a program for the whol 
of the educative process should be workej 
out first. But that has not yet been done 
with any degree of practical satisfaction, 
Pending achievement of the ideal and cop. 
tributing to it, this report proposes the 
special responsibilities of secondary schools, 
Similar proposals should be made of fun. 
tions for special emphasis in the lower and 
in the more advanced schools. Only when 
there is agreement on the distribution of 
educational responsibilities can an articv- 
lated program for the entire educational 
process as presented by separate adminis. 
trative units be prepared. 

A third value of the proposed functions 
is that they will stimulate the profession to 
clarify its philosophy of secondary educa- 
tion. That every teacher, to say nothing of 
principals and other leaders, should have a 
philosophy—that is, an organized and con- 
sistent body of principles fundamental to 
clearly formulated social ideals—is a tru- 
ism. It is impossible for one to go far 
toward the development of such a philoso- 
phy without considering such matters as 
the proposed functions. The committee in 
its report has given some reasons why the 
definitions and ideals that it advocates 
should be accepted, but it has all the time 
consistently recognized that other points of 
view, other ideals, and other philosophies 
may cogently lead to somewhat different 
conclusions. The most important profes- 
sional desideratum is not agreement, espe- 
cially thoughtless agreement with an “‘ ofl 
cial’? recommendation, but a stimulus to 
each worker to recognize his individual re- 
sponsibility thoroughly to consider these 
fundamental matters and thus to come to 
such conclusions as will result in a more 
nearly complete and better rounded philoso- 
phy, which, in turn, should stimulate and 
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direct the development of definite and justi- 
fable programs of action. 

A fourth value of the proposed functions 
is that when they are understood and ap- 


proved, with such modifications as may 
seem wise, they will furnish criteria by 
which the practices of any secondary school 
may be evaluated. We are altogether too 
prone to judge details of practice without 
consideration of the entire program and of 
the principles underlying it. ‘‘How,’’ asks 
H. G. Wells in ‘‘The Anatomy of Frustra- 
tion,’ ‘‘can we know whether a part of a 
living body is functioning properly or needs 
treatment or correction until we have some- 
thing like an idea of the general physiologi- 
eal process?’’ The value of any detail of 
practice is found only in its contribution to 
one or more functions of the institution. 
If the detail can not be justified by its direct 
or indirect contribution to the proposed 
functions, either it should be eliminated or 
the functions should be revised. 

The fifth and final value of the special 
functions of secondary education is that 
they will give direction to the formulation 
of new programs of organization, adminis- 
tration, curriculum reconstruction, and 
methods of learning. The important phases 
of the new program of secondary education 
can not be formulated and soundly based 
without reference to some such functions as 
are stated as directive of the roads to desired 
goals. Great waste and disappointing pro- 
posals have resulted from the failure to 
begin reconstruction by clarifying the spe- 
cial functions of the period of education for 
which a program was to be made. Untold 
economies and more assuredly sound pro- 
grams are probable only if the functions to 
be emphasized are soundly established and 
convincingly popularized before detailed 
programs are attempted. If the functions 
as stated are not satisfactory, they should 
? modified or replaced by those that seem 
etter, 


These ten funetions are proposed by a 
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representative committee which devoted it- 
self assiduously to its responsibility through 
three years. In addition to attending six 
meetings each of approximately a week in 
length, the members have contributed much 
time generously granted by their employers 
or unselfishly drawn from their own leisure. 
The committee has profited from the advice 
of many others whom they consulted, and 
especially from two expert representatives 
of the field of elementary education. Sev- 
eral members adequately represented higher 
education. But the committee wishes to 
emphasize that the report has no official 
sanction. It is not desired that it should 
have. It presents an ideal that should be 
worked toward, not a series of proposals 
that should receive legislation before the 
profession first and then the laity under- 
stand and are ready to support them. The 
purpose of the report is to arouse a con- 
sciousness of the need of the formulation of 
statements of the functions that should re- 
ceive special emphasis, to stimulate discus- 
sion that leads to agreement, and finally to 
furnish some degree of direction for the 
preparation of a more comprehensive and 
soundly based program of secondary educa- 
tion than now exists. 

Leaders of public education are urged 
first of all to familiarize themselves with 
the reports on both the issues and the func- 
tions. The constant pressure of problems 
of administration and of public relations is 
recognized, but they can never be so impor- 
tant as to absolve them from the more 
fundamental responsibility for leadership 
in education. It is their responsibility not 
merely to take care of the machinery and 
thus to make the running of the schools pos- 
sible, but also to lead their subordinates to 
the understanding and approval of funda- 
mental principles and to the building on 
them of soundly based programs of pro- 
cedure. These reports furnish them mate- 
rial for educational leadership. They 
should initiate consideration of both reports 
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by the staffs of their secondary schools and 
challenge them first to evaluate their pres- 
ent practices by the conclusions reached and 
then to propose a well-rounded new pro- 
gram that will look toward making the sec- 
ondary schools the effective social agency 
that every one recognizes they should be. 
Out of local discussions and proposals will 
eventually come pressure for a state-wide 
or even a national program. 

The reports of the Committee on the 
Orientation of Secondary Education are, as 
previously stated, only a contribution to the 
comprehensive and fundamental program 
that should be prepared for the care and 
education of all youth. This program will 
be a part of the larger program for the care 
and education of all individuals in our so- 
ciety, whatever their age, abilities, matur- 
ity, or environment. The formulation of 
such programs is a challenge to this most 
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powerful organization of educators in thy 
last great democracy. Unless you accept 
this challenge there is no assurance thi 
even this democracy will endure. The ]ay. 
ing of foundations is not spectacular; i 
offers no opportunities for oratory; yo 
leading to immediate direction for detaile 
changes in practice, it is not popular; ang 
it is exceedingly difficult and tedious. Buy 
what prospect for an effective educational 
structure can there be without it? Leaders 
are far-sighted and must envisage the 
whole from the foundation upward. I hay 
faith that sooner or later the Department 
of Superintendence will provide commit. 
tees of its ablest minds furnished with al] 
necessary resources to undertake this most 
important responsibility, the foundation of 
the outlines of a comprehensive and funda. 
mental program for education in ou 
nation. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


RECREATION IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


THE International Bureau of Education has 
issued a summary of a survey made by Dr. 
Vejchoda-Ambros of the recreational facilities 
of Czechoslovakia. It is pointed out in this sum- 
mary that great festivals with games and na- 
tional dances, amateur theaters and marionette 
performances have always been popular. In 
1861 Dr. Miroslav Tyrs, of Charles University, 
Prague, started the Sokol organization, and soon 
a branch of it was to be found in almost every 
village. All classes of society became members 
and it has been one of the leading factors of 
adult education. Sokol activities include a well- 
balanced system of physical training, singing, 
drama, marionette and music. 

The policy of the state has been to help in the 
support of all gymnastic organizations, whether 
Czech, Slovak or belonging to one of the national 
minorities, while leaving them perfectly free to 
organize on their own lines. To obtain data for 
the report, a questionnaire was sent out all over 
the country, but only 186 districts out of 418 
sent in definite and full replies. 

Central state departments take care of public 


recreation through several independent offices 
and give yearly financial subsidies for play- 
grounds, gymnasiums and swimming-pools, as 
well as for summer recreation camps for young 
people. The total outlay for recreation out of 
public finances, in 1934, for those districts that 
reported was, in the whole territory of the re 
public (excluding Ruthenia), Ke. 43,504,375. 
In that same year, the twenty-one largest sport 
and gymnastie central organizations spent Ke. 
12,269,323, and the organizations working chiefly 
through summer camps and recreational colo- 
nies, Ke. 20,807,854. Local associations re- 
ported an expenditure of Ke. 34,384,739. 

In the organizations for gymnastics and 
sports, the leaders are volunteers trained in spe- 
cial short-time courses organized by the state, or 
in courses given by their own organizations. 10 
1934, the state courses were attended by 5,300 
men and women. The Sokol organization has 
9,635 women instructors and 13,510 men. It 
prepares several hundreds of these leaders each 
year. There also exist a number of private spe 
cialized schools working in the field of physica! 
education and recreation—one hundred and 
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twenty-two private schools for gymnastics and 
eurythmies, fifty-nine schools for the classical 
Russian ballet, six schools for skiing and one for 
boxing. 

The membership, in 1934, of all the chief rec- 
reational and physical-training societies (one 
hundred ar] five in number) was 2,063,163 (out 
of a populaiion of about 15 millions). In the 
same year, the five hundred and twenty-eight 
summer camps and colonies provided for 98,428 
children. During the winter of 1933 about 600,- 
(00 people took part in winter sports. 

In 1933, fifty-five theaters and eighty-eight 
public libraries were open all the year round 
in the twenty-six largest towns. The various 
eymnastie associations organize lectures, ad- 
dresses, discussions, recitals, theatrical and musi- 
eal performances, marionette performances, ete. 
The municipalities and different cultural organi- 
zations for adult education (cultural centers 
supported by the state and by municipalities in 
11,400 localities) organized, in 1934, 51,182 
publie lectures and discussions which had 4,001,- 
234 listeners; 26,218 amateur theatrical per- 
formances, 11,526 cultural cinematograph enter- 
tainments, 9,090 marionette performances, 2,463 
popular recitals, 32,782 musical and other enter- 
tainments. There were 700,000 licensed radio 
receiving sets in the republic. 


WORK OF BRITISH TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS 

Aw exhibition of the work of junior technical 
schools in London was held at the County Hall, 
Westminster, from February 9 to 20. It in- 
cluded examples of work done by boys and girls 
between the ages of thirteen and sixteen at the 
thirty-eight junior technical schools aided or 
maintained by the London County Council. 

The main objects of the exhibition were to 
make the work of the junior technical schools 
better known to employers; to afford the head 
teachers of other types of schools and of senior 
elementary schools an opportunity to familiarize 
themselves with the great variety of training 
afforded by these technical schools, and thus en- 
able them the better to advise parents in regard 
to their children’s future; and to present to par- 
ents a pieture of the number of skilled oceupa- 
tions for which children can now be trained. 

The centerpiece of the circular conference hall 
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was in the form of an illuminated pylon. It was 
designed and constructed in a boys’ building 
school and illustrated modern tendencies in de- 
sign and cooperative work by carpenters, wood- 
cutting machinists, plasterers, painters and deco- 
rators. Around this on stands and in bays were 
the exhibits which showed how successfully chil- 
dren are being prepared for the industries which 
they desire to enter. 

The decorative aspect of the exhibition was 
enhanced by curtain hangings made by the girls’ 
upholstery schools. The portion of the exhibi- 
tion devoted to the girls’ schools was full of color. 
The dressmaking exhibit occupied a considerable 
amount of space and demonstrated the work of 
both hand and machine. Embroidery was shown 
and there were examples of millinery, hairdress- 
ing, tailoring, cookery, ete. The children receive 
a thorough training so that in dressmaking or 
tailoring they are capable of turning out the com- 
plete garment and when they enter industry they 
may be employed on any process. The girls’ 
schools have no difficulty in placing the students; 
in fact, the demand is greater than the schools 
can supply. 

The boys’ work included samples of boot and 
shoe making, building, engineering, and motor- 
body building, tailoring, navigation, scientific 
instruments, musical instruments and photoen- 
graving. The exhibits covered the range of the 
whole course, in most cases of three years’ 
duration. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF 
HARVARD COLLEGE 


THE report of Henry L. Shattuck, treasurer 
of Harvard College, shows that for the year 
ended June 30, 1936, the total income of Har- 
vard University in the departments of instruc- 
tion, research and administration was $9,689,331, 
and the total expenses in those departments were 
$9,657,673, leaving a balance of income over 
expenses of $31,657. 

In the service departments of the university, 
as distinguished from the departments of in- 
struction, research and administration, the total 
income was $2,842,960, and the total expenses 
were $2,787,323, leaving a balance of income 
over expenses of $55,636. 

On June 30, 1936, the book value of the en- 
dowment funds, exclusive of land and buildings 
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used for educational purposes, was $134,601,- 
999; the corresponding figure on June 30, 1935, 
was $128,827,068. 

The financial report of the Harvard Athletic 
Association for the twelve months ending June 
30, 1936, incorporated in the annual report of 
the treasurer of Harvard College, shows an ex- 
cess of income over expenses of $4,746. In the 
preceding year there was a surplus of $2,306, 
and in the year 1933-34 a deficit of $32,881. 

The receipts of the Athletic Association for 
the year 1935-36 were $520,173; in 1934-35 
they were $554,150. But the guarantees paid to 
visiting athletic teams decreased from $153,722 
in 1934-35 to $139,303 last year; thus the 
amount available for athletic and physical educa- 
tion was $380,869 last year, as compared to 
$400,413 in 1934-35, a decrease of $19,543. 

Last year, for the first time, the college as- 
sumed the expense of compulsory physical edu- 
eation for freshmen, about $24,000, an expense 
which had been borne previously by the Athletic 
Association. 


ENDOWMENT FUND FOR THE 
LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 

ESTABLISHED with the encouragement of the 
Carnegie Corporation, New York City, the 
School of Librarianship of the University of 
California has received from the corporation an 
endowment of $150,000. The librarianship 
school of the university is the only one ac- 
credited in California by the American Library 
Association. 

There are enrolled at present in the school 64 
students. Approximately 625 have graduated, 
and of these more than 500 now hold places in 
libraries in California and in other states.. In 
this state, there are 379 graduates of the school 
in libraries in 36 counties; in addition there are 
74 graduates in 24 other states. About one third 
of these are in university and college libraries, 
40 per cent. are in public city and county libra- 
ries, 22 per cent. in school libraries and some 5 
per cent. are in special library work and teaching 
in other library schools. Of these 500, there are 
70 with master’s degrees, five with Ph.D. and one 
with a J.D. degree. 

While the School of Librarianship is at Berke- 
ley, its work is by no means confined to the 
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northern part of the state. Last year two courses 
were given in the summer session at Los Angeles, 
which, if followed by the two new courses to be 
offered this year, will lead to the certificate of 
librarianship. The four courses will be offered 
in future summer sessions at Los Angeles, sg 
that in two years students in the summer session 
there may be able to obtain the certificate. 

The University of California was the first to 
train librarians of all the institutions of higher 
education in the West, when it opened its sun. 
mer session in 1902. In 1918 major courses were 
given in the College of Letters and Science from 
which evolved a department of library science, 
and in 1926 there was established the Graduate 
School of Librarianship, with Sydney B. Mitchel] 
as director. 

THE SUMMER SESSION OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

In the desire to meet expanding needs of 
teachers and in view of the annual meeting of 
the National Education Association in Detroit 
during the first few days of the summer session 
of the university, the School of Education is 
planning to make certain important changes in 
its usual program of summer offerings. It is 
expected that the Detroit meeting will attract 
10,000 members of the profession, some of whom 
will want to remain in Michigan for summer 
study. 

In place of the usual program in the Univer- 
sity High School will be a clinie in selected sec- 
ondary school subjects. The work in the clinic 
will be organized so as to stress the diagnosis of 
learning difficulties in the fields of secondary 
school English and mathematies. Professor 
Raleigh Schorling will offer a course entitled 
“The Clinical Study of Exceptional Children” 
and the students in this course will have access 
to the facilities of the elinie. 

A special two-week course for elementary 
school principals will be organized to meet the 
desires of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education Associa- 
tion. » This course will earry two hours of gradu- 
ate creclit and will require the full time of those 
who elect the course. Professor L. W. Keeler 
will be im charge, but a number of special 
lecturers will contribute. 

In response to a request from the w. K. Kel- 
logge Foundation, arrangements will be made for 
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a six-week course relating to the child develop- 
ment theory in elementary education. The 
course will be supplemented by observation in 
the University Elementary School, and students 
will be expeeted to devote their full time to the 
course for the six-week period. Professor 
Willard C. Olson will have charge. 

Arrangements have been made for a labora- 
tory course in the curriculum, four weeks, full 
time, carrying four hours of eredit. It will be 
conducted by Dr. Paul Rankin, of the Detroit 
Publie Schools, who is chairman of the Michigan 
Committee on Curriculum Revision. The elass 
will use the speeial library of curriculum ma- 
terials gathered from various states and cities. 

The regular staff of the University Elementary 
School will be augmented in order to provide 
increased facilities for observation. Several of 
the usual courses will be so modified as to en- 
courage visits to the classes of the elementary 
school. 

A special two-week course for the officers of 
professional organizations has been planned, 
and it will probably be sponsored by the League 
College, which constitutes an aspect of the Na- 
tional League of Teachers Associations. Dean 
Edmonson will have the chief responsibility for 
planning the course. 

The Summer Session Conference will be held 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, July 20 and 21. 
The program of the conference will relate to the 
plans and reports of the Edueational Policies 
Commission of the National Edueation Associa- 
tion. It is expected that several of the officials 
of this commission will take part on the 
program. 

Although most courses are offered on an eight- 
week basis, arrangements have been made for a 
few two-week courses, several four-week courses 
and a considerable number of six-week courses. 
The session begins on June 28 for each of the 
various bases. 


ENROLMENT AT NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 
lluenry G. ARNsporF, registrar of New York 
University, in his annual report to Chancellor 
Harry Woodburn Chase, points out that the past 
academie year was marked by sharp increases of 
enrolments in adult education and in graduate 
study. Cumulative net total enrolment reached 
40,459 students in 1935-36, a gain of 4,266 or 
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11.8 per cent. over the previous year and within 
821 students of the maximum enrolment of 
1929-30. 

Seven schools and colleges which offer gradu- 
ate study had an aggregate enrolment of 6,155, 
a gain of 23.9 per cent. for the year and a gain 
of approximately 100 per cent. in five years. 
The School of Education had 3,491 graduate stu- 
dents; the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, 1,354; the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, 1,044, while the others were regis- 
tered in the School of Law, the College of Engi- 
neering, the School of Retailing and the School 
of Architecture and Allied Arts. 

Adult education enrolment in the Division of 
General Education last year reached 6,392 stu- 
dents, compared with 2,918 in 1933-34, an in- 
erease of 115 per cent. Of that number 3,872 
students, principally active teachers, were en- 
rolled in the off-campus centers of the university 
in five states and the remainder in cultural or 
vocational courses at Washington Square. 

There were 18,234 students enrolled in the un- 
dergraduate professional schools and colleges, a 
gain of 1,325 for the year. The largest gains 
were made in the School of Education and in 
the School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 

The combined enrolment of Washington 
Square College and the University College of 
Arts and Pure Science, both liberal arts, was 
6,949 students, a gain of 2.7 per cent. Although 
enrolments in liberal arts colleges over the coun- 
try have been stabilized during the past few 
years an upturn is expected within a year or 
two. Of the 31,338 students in the degree-con- 
ferring divisions of the university last year 21,- 
582 came from New York City. Brooklyn led 
the four other boroughs with 7,595 students, 
Manhattan was second with 6,454, the Bronx, 
third with 4,269; Queens, fourth with 2,894, and 
Richmond, fifth with 370 students.. New York 
State (exclusive of New York City) was repre- 
sented by 3,701 students, New Jersey had 4,489, 
Connecticut, 415, Pennsylvania, 267, Massachu- 
setts, 110, while 770 students came from virtu- 
ally every other state in the Union and from 
many foreign countries. 

Division of students, according to sexes, last 
year was 25,577 men and 14,882 women, with the 
latter leading the men almost 2 to 1 in the 
Schoo! of Education. There were also 72 women 
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in the School of Law, 30 in the College of Medi- 
cine, 3 in the College of Engineering and 3 in 
the College of Dentistry. 

Approximately 40 per cent. of the students 
were employed on a full-time basis in the day- 
time and attended classes in the evening. 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SERVICE 
OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

THE School of Library Service of Columbia 
University is offering during the coming summer 
session a special course in Law Library Service. 
This is the first time any accredited library 
school has found it possible to take a step that 
has been proposed many times by leading law 
librarians and others toward raising the stand- 
ards of law librarianship. 

The new course will be given by Miles O. 
Price, law librarian of Columbia University. 
Mr. Price is qualified by training and experience 
to inaugurate formal training in this field. He 
is a graduate of the University of Chicago and 
of the Library School of the University of Illi- 
nois. For three years he was on the staff of the 
Library of the University of Chicago, and for 
eight years on the staff of the University of Illi- 
nois Library. From 1922 to 1929 he was libra- 
rian of the Patent Office in Washington, D. C. 
For the last seven years he has been law librarian 
of Columbia University. 

The new course will be open to candidates for 
either the first or second professional degree in 
the School of Library Service, as well as to per- 
sons not qualified to matriculate for a library- 
school degree, but who have had some experience 
in law library work and can present evidence 
that they are able to carry the course with rea- 
sonable benefit to themselves. It will be neces- 
sary, however, to make formal application in 
advance to the dean of the school. 

In the beginning, while this course is in the 
experimental stage, it is planned to make the re- 
quirements for admission highly flexible. Appli- 
cations will be passed upon with reference to 
maturity, ability and seriousness of purpose 
rather than with reference to formal academic or 
professional training, either in law or the library 
field. If the course becomes a permanent fea- 
ture of the curriculum, it may later prove desir- 
able to require at least a college education for 


admission. 
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Students carrying other courses making Upa 
full program of six points in the School of [j. 
brary Service may, with the permission of the 
dean, take the course on a two-point rather thay 
a three-point basis. A student interested only 
in the law library course may give all his time 
to it, or he may take one or two other courses 
either in the Library School or in some other 
department. 

The class will meet every morning, except 
Saturday, at 8:30, from July 12 to August 20, 
and the extensive collections and facilities of the 
Columbia Law Library will be used as a labora. 
tory. While some attention will be given to 
problems of administration and to library tech- 
niques, the main emphasis will be placed on the 
literature of the law and the tools for getting at 
it which the skilled law librarian must be able to 
use effectively. 


DR. WILLIAM J. MAYO AND THE 
BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 


APPOINTED in 1907 by Governor John A. 
Johnson, Dr. William J. Mayo, of Rochester, 
Minnesota, is completing his thirtieth year as a 
member of the board of regents of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. He is the senior member of 
the board of regents by five years, Fred B. 
Snyder having been appointed in 1912. 

Dr. Mayo has been on the board during the 
presidencies of four of the five men who have 
headed the university, as Dr. Cyrus Northrop 
remained in the president’s chair for four years 
after 1907. He also knew well the first president 
of the university, Dr. William Watts Folwell, 
who was professor of political science after he 
retired from the presidency. He helped to elect 
Presidents George Edgar Vincent, Marion Leroy 
Burton and Lotus Delta Coffman. 

With his brother, Dr. Charles H. Mayo, Regent 
Mayo in 1915 gave to the University of Minne- 
sota $2,500,000 for the establishment of the Mayo 
Foundation for Graduate Medical Study and 
Research. From this the medical department of 
the Graduate School, with instruetion principally 
at Rochester, has grown to be the largest strictly 
graduate school of medicine in the world. 

The affiliation of the Mayo Foundation with 
the University of Minnesota was at first tem- 
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porary, but it proved so satisfactory that in 1917 
the board of regents acted to make the affiliation 
permanent and to accept the gift on that basis. 
There was an understanding that the securities 
should not be turned over to the university until 
the principal sum could have grown to $2,000,- 
00, This situation was reached in 1922 and the 
entire fund was soon thereafter donated to the 
University of Minnesota. 

With their associates in the Mayo Clinie the 
Drs. Mayo in 1934 gave the university an addi- 
tional $500,000 to be added to the endowment of 
the Mayo Foundation. 

In a letter written to the board of regents at 
that time Regent William James Mayo said, in 
part: 

Our relations with the University of Minnesota 
and its medical school have been most cordial. The 
graduate students in medicine who have come to 
the university at Rochester for graduate medical 
instruction make a splendid roster. Before the 
Mayo Foundation for Medical Education and Re- 
search was established, there had been at the clinic 
in Rochester 105 internes, special students, or as- 
sistants, 41 of whom are now in university posi- 
tions. The 36 students of this category who were 
in Rochester at the beginning of the foundation, 
became fellows. Of some 1,350 men and women 
who have studied on the Mayo Foundation, more 
than 450 are in responsible teaching positions in 
medical schools in this country and abroad. 

In order to care for additional funds which had 
been accumulated since the affiliation with the uni- 
versity in 1915, the Mayo Properties Association, 
a charitable corporation without capital stock, was 
formed on October 8, 1919, under a 30-year charter 
from the State of Minnesota which was later, by 
legislative enactment, made a perpetual charter. 
The Mayo Properties Association holds title to all 
the lands, buildings, laboratories and equipment of 
all kinds and deseription used in Rochester in the 
work of the Mayo Foundation. This association 
also owns and handles the monies accrued for the 
same purposes as the endowment of the Mayo Foun- 
dation for Medical Education and Research, for 
future disposal. These monies and properties can 
never inure to the benefit of any individual. 

Nineteen years have gone by since the Mayo 
Foundation for Medical Education and Research 
was established. The association between the uni- 
versity and the foundation at Rochester has been 
most harmonious, and has been distinguished by 
splendid cooperation on both sides for the benefit 
of higher medical education and research. The 
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people’s money, of which we have been the moral 
custodians, is being irrevocably returned to the 
people, from whom it came. 


In addition to his creation, with his brother 
and associates, of the Mayo Foundation, Dr. 
Mayo has always taken an active interest in 
other affairs of the University of Minnesota, and 
has been one of the most regular attendants at 
meetings of the board of regents. He has been 
an advocate of higher salaries and more oppor- 
tunities for travel for teachers, and has shown 
great interest in the Schools of Agriculture and 
the ideas that developed into the present General 
College. Naturally, his primary interest has 
been the Medical School and its associated 
hospitals. 

Dr. Mayo is now seventy-five years old. He 
was graduated from the University of Michigan 
Medical School in 1883. He and his brother, Dr. 
Charles H. Mayo, have been honored by univer- 
sities and medical organizations in all parts of 
the world. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVER- 
SITY CHAPTER OF SIGMA XI 

A GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIversity Chapter 
of Sigma Xi was installed during the ceremonies 
attending the winter convocation on February 
22. Dr. Edward Ellery and Dr. G. B. Pegram, 
who are national officers of Sigma Xi, conducted 
the ceremonies. Dr. Paul Bartsch, president of 
the petitioning group at the George Washington © 
University, read the petition. Dr. Ellery pre- 
sented the charter of the new chapter to its see- 
retary, Dr. Paul Bowman, assistant professor of 
biology in the university. Dr. Pegram delivered 
the charge to the new chapter. Delegates repre- 
senting thirty-one chapters of the society at- 
tended. Fifty scientific men were elected to 
membership in addition to forty-three charter 
members. 

Honorary degrees, which were presented by 
Dr. Cloyd Heck Marvin, president of the univer- 
sity, were conferred as follows: doctor of sci- 
ence—Dr. Charles Greeley Abbot, astrophysicist, 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution; Dr. 
Paul Bartsch, naturalist, curator of the Division 
of Mollusks of the U. S. National Museum and 
professor of zoology in the George Washington 
University; Dr. William Bowie, engineer and 
geodesist, retiring director of the Division of 
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Geodesy of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey; Dr. Lyman James Briggs, physicist, di- 
rector of the National Bureau of Standards, and 
Dr. George Braxton Pegram, professor of phys- 
ics at Columbia University; and the degree of 
doctor of laws on Dr. Edward Ellery, chemist, 
dean of the faculty of Union College; Dr. John 
Campbell Merriam, paleontologist, administra- 
tor, president of the Carnegie Institution, and 
Dr. William Alanson White, physician and psy- 
chiatrist, superintendent of St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital and professor of psychiatry in the George 
Washington University School of Medicine. 
Three hundred and fifteen students were grad- 
uated from the various colleges and schools of the 
university. President Marvin gave the charge to 
the graduating class and the convocation address 
was delivered by Dr. White, who spoke on “The 
Function of Education as Viewed from the 
Standpoint of the Present World Crisis.” 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE 

Dr. CHARLES B. GLENN, since 1921 superin- 
tendent of the schools of Birmingham, Ala., pre- 
viously for twelve years assistant superinten- 
dent, was elected at New Orleans president of 
the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association. ScHooL anp So- 
ciety plans to print in the next issue a full ac- 
count of the New Orleans meeting. 

President Roosevelt sent to the department a 
message that was presented by Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of 
Education, which reads as follows: 
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I am happy to send my greetings and very best 
wishes to the members of the department of super. 
intendence of the National Education Association, 
While you, as the leaders in educational adminis. 
tration in this country, will be considering many 
problems concerning better ways to conduct educa. 
tional institutions, I hope you will give special 
attention to the control problem before our coup. 
try and the world. I refer to the problem of 
maintaining and improving the democratic proe- 
esses, both political and economic, of our American 
way of life. No body of citizens bears greater 
responsibility for the successful functioning of , 
democracy than the educational administrators and 
teachers. 

It is the responsibility of government to carry 
out the will of the people. But it is the responsi- 
bility of organized education to make sure that the 
people understand their problems and are prepared 
to make intelligent choices when they express their 
will. 

It is of great importance to the future of our 
democracy that ways and means be devised to en- 
gage the maximum number of young people and 
adults in a continuous, fearless and free discussion 
and study of public affairs. This should be the 
natural postgraduate program of all citizens 
whether they leave the full-time school early or 
late. We have meeting places in every community, 
built by the people and used for day school work. 
Thousands of new buildings have been erected in 
the last few years. 

We now face the problem of promoting educa- 
tional programs to make the most of our physical 
and human resources. The planning of such pro- 
grams is a major responsibility of the educational 
profession. The result of such programs will be 
to strengthen the fabric of democracy. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


ArtTHUR L. GOULD, since 1920 assistant super- 
intendent of the Boston public school system, has 
been appointed superintendent in succession to 
Dr. Patrick T. Campbell, who died suddenly on 
February 12. 


THE daily press of New York City calls atten- 
tion to the retirement from active service in June, 
under the compulsory age rule, of Dr. John L. 
Tildsley, assistant superintendent of schools. It 
is suggested that he be elected for a term of three 
months to succeed Associate Superintendent 
Joseph M. Sheehan when the term of the latter 


expires on April 1. Dr. Tildsley was deposed 
from the Board of Superintendents in 1920 by 
the Democratic Board of Education under Mayor 
Hylan. This election, it is pointed out, would be 
an appropriate gesture of recognition of his 
abilities and would remedy an old injustice. 


Dr. Rurus Carrotuton Harris, since 1925 
dean of the law school, has been elected to the 
presidency of Tulane University. He succeeds 


the late Dr. Albert Bledsoe Dinwiddie, who died 
in November, 1935. Dr. Harris will assume the 
office on June 9. 
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Tue Rev. Lewis WILLIAM SPITz, since 1925 a 
member of the faculty of St. Paul’s College, Con- 
cordia, Mo., has been elected president of Con- 
cordia Lutheran College, Bronxville, N. Y., to 
suceeed Dr. George A. Romoser, who died on 
July 9, 1936. Professor Erwin M. Schnedler 
took up his work as president of the Concordia 
College at Fort Wayne, Ind., on February 25. 


Wituram M. Mages, S.J., formerly president 
of Marquette University, Milwaukee, has been 
made president of John Carroll University, 
Cleveland, to sueceed the Rev. Benedict J. Rod- 
man, S.J., who has resigned after serving for 
nine years. 

Aw Associated Press dispatch states that Dr. 
Clarence Howe Thurber has resigned as presi- 
dent of the University of Redlands under an 
agreement with the trustees whereby he will re- 
tire on June 30 and receive a year’s leave of 
absence thereafter with full salary. Before go- 
ing to the University of Redlands Dr. Thurber 
had been dean of the faculty and director of the 
educational program at Colgate University. He 
had been previously associate professor of educa- 
tional administration at Syracuse University and 
professor of education at the University of 
Buffalo. 


Dr. Frep ENGELHARDT, head of the depart- 
ment of educational administration at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, who was recently elected 
president of the University of New Hampshire, 
will take up his residence in Durham on April 
1. He will be tendered a reception by the Board 
of Trustees on April 5. Installation ceremonies 
are being planned for October 9. 


Dr. ALBERT PREDEBRK, librarian of the Berlin 
Technical Institute, has been appointed a visit- 
ing professor at the Iowa State College for the 
spring quarter. He plans to survey the ecollee- 
tions of the college library and will arrange for 
the exchange of engineering literature between 
lowa State College and German libraries. In 
June he will deliver an address at the annual 
meeting of the American Library Association. 

ELmar T. Boyp, since 1920 librarian of the 
Public Library of Bangor, Me., has resigned and 
has beeome consulting librarian. 


Payson S. Witp, Jr., assistant professor of 
government and tutor in the division of history, 
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government and economics at Harvard Univer- 
sity, has been appointed acting master of John 
Winthrop House during the first half of the 
1937-38 academic year. 


Rosert Y. Kerr, of Grinnell, associate editor 
of The American Lumberman, has resigned to 
become executive secretary of Grinnell College. 


Dr. WALTER MILLER, professor emeritus of 
classical languages and archeology of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, has been appointed editor-in- 
chief of the Standard American Encyclopedia. 
Dr. Miller is now in Chicago and will maintain 
an office there for the next few months while the 
new encyclopedia is being prepared. The Stand- 
ard American Encyclopedia will be issued in 
fifteen volumes and will be a revision of the 
twelve-volume work published about twenty 
years ago by the University Society, Inc., of New 
York City. 

Dr. KennetH W. Rowe, formerly instructor 
of economies at the University of Denver, has 
been appointed director of the Denver Bureau 
of Public Welfare and deputy manager of health 
and charity. 

PRESIDENT WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON, of 
Smith College, has accepted the chairmanship of 
the American Committee for the International 
House in Geneva, Switzerland. 


Dr. Howarp L. Snyper, Winfield, president 
of the Kansas Medical Society, has been ap- 
pointed by the governor a member of the board 
of regents of Kansas, for a term of four years. 
The board has under its supervision all affairs 
incident to state schools. 


WituiaMs COLLEGE has appropriated for re- 
search the income from the $100,000 fund of the 
class of 1900. This fund will be divided among 
fifteen faculty members to aid research and pub- 
lication projects. Those receiving the income 
were Orven R. Altman, political science; Elbert 
C. Cole, biology; James Curry, chemistry; Ber- 
trand Fox, economies; A. H. Gustafson, biology ; 
Lewis M. Knapp, English; Orie W. Long, Ger- 
man; Walter W. McLaren, economies; Brainerd 
Mears, chemistry; Richard A. Newhall, history; 
Elwyn L. Perry, geology; Winthrop H. Root, 
German; H. D. Smith, English; W. B. Smith, 
economics; Ralph P. Winch, physies. 


THE Rockefeller Foundation has appropriated 
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$10,000 for research and for publication pur- 
poses by members of the faculty of Harvard 
University. The recipients and the projects are: 
Jeremiah D, M. Ford, Smith professor of French 
and Spanish languages, new edition of “The 
Lusiads”; William C. Greene, associate professor 
of Greek and Latin and tutor in ancient lan- 
guages, completion of edition of “Platonic 
Scholia”; Carl N. Jackson, professor of Greek 
and Latin, “Harvard Studies in Classical Philol- 
ogy, 48”; James B. Munn, English professor 
and chairman of the board of tutors in modern 
languages, volumes in “Harvard Studies in En- 
glish”; Arthur S. Pease, professor of Latin and 
Walter Channing Cabot fellow, critical edition 
of 3 works of “Cicero”; Fred N. Robinson, Gur- 
ney professor of English literature, “Harvard 
Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature,” 
and Dr. J. M. Carpenter’s works on ballads, and 
Arthur F. Whittem, associate professor of 
romance languages, dean of special students and 
director of university extension, French and 
Spanish fables. 


Dr. Davin H. Surron, director of the division 
of school finance of the Ohio State Department 
of Education, was elected president of the Amer- 
ican Educational Research Association at the 
New Orleans meeting. W. A. Brownell, pro- 
fessor of educational psychology at Duke Uni- 
versity, was named vice-president, and Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Carr, director of the research division 
of the National Association, was 
reelected secretary. 


Education 


Orricers of the Department of Secondary 
School Principals of the National Education 
Association have been elected as follows: Me- 
Clellan G. Jones, Union High School, Hunting- 
ton Beach, Calif., president; Paul E. Elicker, 
Newton High School, Newtonville, Mass., first 
vice-president; Harry V. Kepner, West Side 
High School, Denver, Colo., second vice-presi- 
dent, and H. V. 
secretary. 


Church, Chicago, executive 


Dr. FRANKLIN J. KELLER, principal of the 
Metropolitan Vocational High School in New 
York, was elected president of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association at the recent New 
Orleans meeting. He succeeds Miss Leona C. 
Buchwald, of Baltimore, Md. Other officers are: 
Dr. Mary Corre, Cincinnati, Ohio, first vice- 
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president; William F. Patterson, Milwaukee, 
Wis., second vice-president; Roy N. Anderson, 
New York, treasurer, and Mrs. Mildred Lineoly 
Billings, Rochester, N. Y., William M. Proctor 
Palo Alto, Calif., and A. H. Edgerton, Madison 
Wis., trustees. 


T. T. Auten, of East Stroudsburg, Pa., has 
been elected chairman of the teachers’ retirement 
department of the National Education Associa. 
tion, to sueceed Charles 8. Gibson, of Syracuse, 
R.Y. 

Dean A. J. Brumpauau, of the College of 
Arts, Literature and Science of the University 
of Chicago, was elected at New Orleans presi- 
dent of the American College Personnel Asso- 
ciation, succeeding Dr. Esther Lloyd-Jones, di- 
rector of the guidance laboratory of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Miss Harriett M. AuLyn, dean of Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, was elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women at the 
New Orleans meeting. Miss Allyn succeeds Miss 
Irma E. Voigt, dean of women of Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens, Ohio. 


Davin WEGLEIN, superintendent of schools in 
Baltimore, was elected president of the School 
Masters’ Rotary Club at the twentieth annual 
luncheon of the group on February 24. He sue- 
ceeds Nicholas Bauer, superintendent of the 
New Orleans public schools. S. T. Neveln, 
superintendent of schools in Austin, Minn., was 
named permanent secretary-treasurer of the club. 


Dr. W. Carson RYAN, Jr., member of the staff 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, was elected at the St. Louis meeting 
president of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion. Other officers elected were Carleton Wash- 
burne, Winnetka, Ill., exeeutive vice-president, 
and Robert H. Lane, Los Angeles, and Lois H. 
Meek, New York City, vice-presidents. 

Dr. WitLIAM BerryMan Scort, professor ot 
geology emeritus at Princeton University, cele- 
brated his seventy-ninth birthday on February 
12. 

Dr. Henry Dwicut Cxapin, professor ot 
pediatrics at the New York Post-Graduate 
Medical School and Hospital, was the guest of 
honor at the annual dinner of the Faculty Asso- 
ciation of the school on January 23. The occa- 
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sion celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of Dr. 
Chapin’s appointment as professor of pediatries 
and his eightieth birthday, which was on Feb- 
ruary 4. The faculty association presented to 
Dr. Chapin a silver loving cup. 


\ LUNCHEON was given on February 25 by 


alumnae and friends of the H. Sophie Neweomb 
Memorial College, Tulane University, in honor of 


the eighty-seventh birthday of Dr. Brandt V. B. 
Dixon, who was president of the college from its 
founding in 1887 to 1919. 


A SCHOLARSHIP will be established at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in honor of Dr. Walter R. 
Parker, emeritus professor of ophthalmology, 
who now practices medicine in Detroit. Funds 
will be provided through a gift of $30,000 to the 
university under the will of the late Mrs. Parker. 


Tue insignia of the Second Class of the Order 
of the Saered Treasure of Japan was presented 
to Lord Wakefield on January 18. The order 
was bestowed on him by the Emperor in recog- 
nition of his work as honorary treasurer of the 
British Committee, organized for the purpose of 
helping to restore the library of the Imperial 
University of Tokyo, which was destroyed in the 
fire caused by the great earthquake in 1923. 


Dr. Homero Seris, head of the Department 
of Bibliography of the Center for Historical 
Studies, Madrid, formerly with the Hispanic- 
American Society in New York, is visiting the 
United States to lecture under the auspices of 
the Institute of International Education. 


THomAsS Earu Parpog, professor of speech at 
Brigham Young University, has returned after a 
leave of absenee during which he was granted a 
Ph.D. degree by the University of Louisiana. 
His dissertation was entitled “A Historical and 
Phonetie Study of Negro Dialect.” 


Dr. Epwin R. Empres, president of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, will be the principal speaker 
at the Founders’ Day celebration at Birming- 
ham-Southern College on March 17, 1937. On 
March 15 and 16 he will conduct a series of 
conference-seminars on “The Value of Divergent 
Cultures,” 


Dr. WauTeR Livincston WriGHT, JR., presi- 
dent of Robert College, Istanbul, spoke on Feb- 
ruary 27 before the Twentieth Century Asso- 
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ciation, Boston, on “American Campuses in the 
Near East.” 


Dr. Epwarp §S. Rosinson, professor of psy- 
chology at Yale University, died on February 24 
as the result of injuries received when he was 
struck by a bicycle. He was forty-three years 
old. 


Dr. JoHN LetTcHerR PatTrersoN, chancellor 
emeritus of the University of Louisville and first 
dean of its School of Arts and Sciences, died on 
February 27 at the age of seventy-five years. 


THe Rev. Dr. Caspar Wistar Hopce, pro- 
fessor of systematic theology at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, died on February 26. He was 
sixty-six years old. 


ERWIN SHEPARD SPINK, teacher and head mas- 
ter in various private schools until his retirement 
in 1933, died on February 27. He was seventy- 
two years old. From 1891 to 1908 Mr. Spink 
was principal of the preparatory department of 
the old Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic 
Institute. 


DurinG the next five months Mills College, the 
second oldest college for women in America, will 
celebrate the eighty-fifth anniversary of its 
founding. The School of Science will be in 
charge of the program for the month of March, 
while the other schools of the college will plan 
the commemorative events for the other months. 
Among those who will take part in the science 
program are: Dr. Robert Grant Aitken, emeritus 
director of Lick Observatory; Dr. Knight Dun- 
lap, professor of psychology at the University 
of California at Los Angeles, and Dr. E. O. Law- 
rence, director of the Radiation Laboratory at 
the University of California. 


THE forty-second annual convention of the 
American Physical Edueation Association will 
meet in New York City, from April 19 to 24, not 
at St. Louis, as was incorrectly reported in 
ScHOOL AND SoOcrrry. 


THE sixth annual Rocky Mountain Speech 
Conference was held at the University of Denver 
on February 18, 19 and 20, with approximately 
one thousand in attendance. Represented were 
twenty colleges and twenty-five high schools. 
The conference took the form of a laboratory, 
showing many of the new methods of teaching 
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the various types of speech: debate, extempora- 
neous speech, chorus reading, drama, pageantry, 
panel discussions and radio broadeasting. Pro- 
fessor Elwood Murray, of the University of 
Denver, was in charge of the program. 

Two hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars 
have been offered to the University of Chicago 
by the Rosenwald Family Association on the con- 
dition that the university raise not less than twice 
that amount from other sources. The money 
will be paid over a period of three years, $100,- 
000 in 1937-38 and in 1938-39, and $75,000 for 
the year 1939-40. Payment will be made by the 
association in the ratio of one dollar for every 
two dollars collected by the university. The 
entire gift, however, may be claimed as soon as 
the sum of $550,000 has been raised. 


Mrs. ANNIE MERNER PFEIFFER, of New York, 
has offered to Albright College, Allentown, Pa., a 
gift of $250,000 on condition that additional 
funds be raised in three years to free the college 
of debt. It is stated that the college has a debt 
of $650,000. The six participating conferences 
of the Evangelical Church have agreed to raise 
$100,000 and plans are being made to raise the 
remaining $300,000 by subscription. 


A CHAPEL to be erected at a cost of $200,000 
has been given to Colby College by George 
Horace Lorimer, formerly editor of The Satur- 
day Evening Post, as a memorial to his father, 
the Rev. George Claude Lorimer. 


THE homestead of the late John N. Conyng- 
ham has been deeded to Bucknell University by 
Mrs. Conyngham. The gift, a twenty-four-room 
three-story stone structure which is assessed at 
$72,000, is to be a permanent memorial to her 
husband, who died two years ago. It will be 
used by the junior college of the university. 


By the will of Mrs. Marcella B. Upham, a be- 
quest of $50,000 is made to aid students “pre- 
paring to serve our country in publie office of 
trust and responsibility in the gift of the peo- 
ple.” A permanent fund of $150,000 is estab- 
lished, to be known as the Thomas E. Upham, 
Class of 1868, Fund, the income to be paid the 
Episcopal Divinity School of Harvard Univer- 
sity “to assist deserving students of American 
parentage.” 


A FOUNDATION to aid economie research, which 
he will personally endow and which will carry 
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his name, has been established by Alfred p. 
Sloan, Jr., president of General Motors Corpora. 
tion. The foundation was incorporated on July 
6, 1936, in Delaware as a non-profit membership 
corporation, but because of the labor troubles jp 
General Motors, Mr. Sloan has been unable to 
work out detailed plans for its operation or de. 
termine how much money will be needed for jts 
work. Harold S. Sloan, his brother, has beey 
named executive director and has set up an office 
at 30 Rockefeller Plaza. The foundation wil] 
not set up its own research organization but will 
underwrite the projects of established institu- 
tions. “We propose to work only through other 
agencies,” Mr. Sloan said, “and not build up our 
research center. We shall not work through in- 
dividuals, but our grants will go to established 
institutions.” 


AccorDING to a wireless dispatch from Berlin 
to the New York Times, Minister of Education 
Bernhard Rust has ealled a halt to the German 
student’s traditional tendency to wander from 
university to university. By a decree issued re- 
cently every student must spend at least three 
semesters at one university and then obtain the 
rector’s permission if he wants to trausfer to 
another. By a system of entrance limitations 
students also will be forced to attend the smaller 
universities, particularly Breslau and Koenigs- 
berg, which have a poor academic reputation but 
are regarded as outposts in the “racial battle.” 
A former rector of the University of Frankfort 
recently proposed that the smaller universities be 
suppressed, confessing that there were few able 
young teachers available to fill faculty vacancies. 
The main purpose of the ruling restricting trans- 
fers, the Education Ministry explains, is to in- 
sure that students will complete the National 
Socialist education in extra-curricular National 
Socialist student activities. 


SumMMER courses will be held in Belgium in 
1937 designed primarily to meet the needs of 
teachers and students in the field of art and 
general culture. The approximate dates will be 
from July 7 to August 16. There will be a 
general course in Belgian civilization for teach- 
ers and students of history, art, language and 
general culture. The lectures will survey the 
historical, geographical and the racial, linguistic, 
social and artistic background of Belgium. 
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These courses Will be given at Brussels, Blanken- 
perghe and Spa, where suitable living accommo- 
dations have been arranged. Courses in French 
literature with particular reference to writers of 
Belgian origin may be given if there is a suffi- 
cient demand. Small group classes may also be 
offered in French phoneties, composition and 
conversation. There will be in addition courses 
in Flemish art and modern Belgian art. These 
will include the history of art, the study of illu- 
minated manuseripts, the history of Belgian 
music, with emphasis on the carillon, lectures 
on tapestry and the graphic arts, and guided 
museum visits under experts. These courses will 
be given in Brussels, where the necessary library 
and museum facilities are available. Further 
information ean be obtained from the Belgian 
Consulate, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Tue Bulletin of the Institute of International 
Edueation states that a survey of the work car- 
ried on during the past seventy-five years by 
the six American colleges and universities in the 
Near East which are under the auspices of the 
Near East College Association, has been pub- 
lished. The institutions in question—The Amer- 
ican College of Sofia, Athens College, Robert 
College and the Ameriean College for Girls in 
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Istanbul, the American University of Beirut and 
International College in Syria—have an enrol- 
ment of three thousand students from forty-six 
different countries. During the period covered 
by the survey some six thousand native students 
have been graduated from those institutions and 
large numbers have studied in their preparatory 
departments. Of the four hundred seventy-five 
teachers on their faculties there are one hundred 
and sixteen Americans, the majority of the re- 
maining being nationals of the Near East 
countries. 


Aw Associated Press dispateh from Ankara, 
Turkey, dated February 22, reports that a hun- 
dred and twenty corporals of the Turkish Army 
have been given their discharges and scattered as 
school teachers throughout villages in Anatolia. 
This special corps was created by a new law re- 
quiring non-commissioned officers who have un- 
dergone special courses while serving with the 
colors, to teach reading and writing in elemen- 
tary schools—to adults as well as to children. 
From time to time they also will lecture to the 
villagers on air raid dangers and explain how 
the population can protect itself. The law pro- 
vides that their maintenance must be met by the 
village during their three-year period of service. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


IN DEFENSE OF THE OVERPAID 
TEACHER 


Tue problem of the underpaid teacher has 
long been with us. Considerable space and at- 
tention have been given by educational writers 
and research workers to pointing out the exis- 
tent inequalities of teachers’ salaries in compari- 
son with the salaries paid other professional and 
non-professional workers having comparable 
training and experience. The general business 
public has long been well aware of the limita- 
tions placed upon a school teacher’s buying 
power, of the sacrifices necessary for a teacher 
'o remain within her earnings, of the frequency 
with which petitions for eredit and extension of 
credit are made. Most of the textbooks in the 
eld of edueation have carried, and continue to 
carry, mention of the fact that a teacher can live 
happily and comfortably only so long as she 
lives a “simple and frugal life.” In the face of 
‘uch concerted agreement the problem of the 





school teacher as a poorly paid public servant 
seems fairly well established. 

Mr. Boyd,! however, in a recent issue of The 
Forum, raises a wagging finger and knowingly 
remarks that teachers are overpaid, not under- 
paid. How does Mr. Boyd know that teachers 
are receiving more than they are worth? Mr. 
Boyd was once a teacher. In establishing a case 
against public-school education, Mr. Boyd makes 
the following charges: 

(1) The public school curriculum is of little prac- 
tical worth to the average pupil. The child learns 
in spite of rather than because of the school. 

(2) The promotional practices of the public 
schools are too liberal. 

(3) Teachers, taken collectively, are an inferior 
group of people. 

(4) Teachers are overpaid. 


Children learn very little in school. Accord- 


ing to Mr. Boyd, learning comes only as a result 


1J. R. Boyd, The Forum, pp. 243-250, December, 
1936. 
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of an immediate and compelling necessity, a 
necessity that modern education because of its 
lack of utilitarianism fails to provide. Because 
it is not of the slightest consequence for a man 
“to know whether he has one lung or two lungs 
or six lungs, whether glycogen is stored in his 
liver or in his kidney,” and because Mr. Boyd 
does not know “one single radio listener who 
cares two whoops what a radio wave is or has 
the remotest idea of what goes on in a vacuum 
tube,” education, as such, is deemed valueless. 
Practicality in education is most certainly an es- 
sential factor. An educational program that 
makes no provision for utilizing and applying 
what has been learned can not be considered a 
truly educational program. On the other hand, 
however, the tangible evidences of an education 
that is made use of day after day in pursuit of 
economic and social security are not the sole 
criteria for evaluating the justification of incor- 
porating or failing to incorporate, materials and 
practices into the American educational set-up. 
So much of what one learns flavors and colors 
and conditions one’s observable activities with- 
out manifesting itself in some recognizable and 
measurable form. Consequently, it is extremely 
difficult for a person to say that he has gotten 
nothing from trigonometry just because he has 
never been called upon to make use of trigonom- 
etry as an isolated subject. On the basis of such 
a materialistic concept, Dr. R. M. Hutchins’s? 
interpretation of a general education, an educa- 
tion essential to the happiness and well-being of 
every American citizen, an education tapping the 
ancient histories, the classics, the arts as well as 
the physical and the natural sciences, would 
prove particularly distasteful. Why? Because 
the materialistically minded Mr. Boyd would 
have us believe that the practicable, the measure- 
able factors in an education are sufficient in 
themselves to provide for the man at work, to 
provide for the man at home with his family, to 
provide for the man at play with his friends and 
most important of all to provide for the man in 
communion with himself. 

It is apparent that every one does not profit 
alike from a particular school subject. The 
factors of heredity, experiences, early training, 
ete., condition the extent to which any school 


2R. M. Hutchins, Harpers Magazine, pp. 602- 
609, November, 1936. 
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subject is satisfying or inadequate. In recogni- 
tion of these variabilities in human interests anq 
aptitudes, schools are introducing liberal policies 
with regard to elective and optional subjects jn 
an effort to take care of the criticism raised by 
Mr. Boyd, namely, that to most people it makes 
little difference whether “utor, fruor, ete., take 
the ablative or the ablative takes utor, fruor, 
ete.” In view of such trends, coupled with the 
advent of new dynamic theories of curriculum 
construction, the advance in educational and 
vocational guidance work, the attentiveness to 
physical, moral and social development, the 
respect for individualities, ete., it would seem 
that the regimentation of school work so derided 
by Mr. Boyd has been written in the light of 
educational practices of earlier years. 

Too many pupils are promoted regularly. \n 
questioning the liberality of the promotional 
practices operative in many of the public 
schools, Mr. Boyd allies himself with the old 
school of educational thought in emphasizing 
mastery of subject-matter for subject-matter’s 
sake alone. Whether or not promotion for al! 
is the solution to the problem is beside the ques- 
tion. The problem confronting present-day edu- 
cational thought is how best to provide for the 
development of pupil individuality; how best to 
foster individual competence in terms of group 
demands in order that the individual will expen- 
ence a minimum of difficulty in adjusting hin- 
self to the requisites of the social order which 
will challenge his efforts and attention until 
death. The extent to which the school succeeds 
in rendering a child a socially negotiable unit is 
indicative of the extent to which the school, as 
an educational institution, has fulfilled its fune- 
tional responsibility. Obviously, such an ob- 
jective can never be attained by memoriter learn- 
ing or by adherence to the theory of formal dis- 
cipline. Coercion must give way to understand- 
ing; suppression must give way to expression; 
compulsion must accede to suggestion. The in- 
tegration of a child’s instructional program to 
the extent that his training while in school will 
enable him to participate in society with a minl- 
mum of discomfiture is the American dream of 
education. 

It is recognized that the advocacy for promo- 
tion for all will immediately invoke a storm of 
protest, a disapproval not always supported by 
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factual evidence. Already, however, not an in- 
considerable number of schools have adopted 
such a scheme for facilitating pupil progress on 
the theory that factors other than erudition, 
factors including citizenship, honesty, coopera- 
tiveness, health habits, use of leisure time, char- 
acter, ete., enter into the preparation and formu- 
lation of an adequate and satisfying life pattern. 
In each ease catastrophe has most certainly not 
heen the result of what might seem to be a dras- 
tic innovation. Surely one has only to examine 
the numerous studies relating to the economic, 
the social and the personal costs accruing from 
failure in school to realize that non-promotion 
usually defeats rather than motivates the child; 
that failure is all too often a result of poor 
teaching rather than an end product of pupil 
incapability. 

School teachers are an inferior class of people. 
Mr. Boyd sums up the personnel of the teaching 
profession thus: 

...1 have known many school teachers, and they 
are not first-rate people. They are not even second 
They vary rather from third to tenth rate. 
They generally attend to their own business and are 
honest, amiable, kind, and all that sort of thing, 
but it takes more than that to make a first-rate man 


or woman. 


rate. 


Instead of definitely proving that the majority 
of school teachers are a relatively mediocre 
group of people, Mr. Boyd has raised the ques- 
tion of what is a first-rate person. What is a 
measure of first-rateness in a man? Is the 
wearer of the Croix de Guerre a great man or is 
he merely a brave man or is he both? Might it 
not be possible that he is at heart a coward? 
Are Nobel prizes insignia of first-rateness? The 
world aeclaims Louis Pasteur as a great man, 
but knowing of his jealousies of Robert Koch, a 
contemporary, might not some people view him 
merely as an eminent bacteriologist? Greatness, 
then, is a relative term, a concept which ineludes 
and rejects as individual fancies warm and cool. 
(iranting that Mr. Boyd has a definite concept 
of the qualities necessary for a man to be celassi- 
lied as first-rate, which is hardly likely, does it 
follow that such a person would be judged first- 
rate by a popular majority? It seems hardly 
tenable that one individual, merely because he, 
himself, remains unimpressed by the personable 
(ualities of the negligible number of school 
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teachers with whom he has come in contact, ean 
intelligently and adequately evaluate the 
strengths and weaknesses of the multitude of 
teachers he has never heard of, much less en- 
countered. “If all of this stuff dished out in 
school were of such transcendent value and im- 
portance, would it not follow that school teach- 
ers, being the especial repositories of all this 
knowledge and wisdom, would themselves be 
outstanding people?” Granting that general 
agreement can be established regarding a defini- 
tion of individual greatness, and we have seen 
that it is difficult to do, few people would at- 
tempt to explain away greatness solely on the 
basis of assembled information. Few people 
would attempt to defend the statement that 
knowledge and first-rateness are synonymous. 
Numerous other factors enter in to differentiate 
between first-rate people and collectors of infor- 
mation. Few teachers hold pretensions to great- 
ness, and yet untold thousands of teachers are 
enshrined as great in the hearts of their pupils; a 
greatness that will live and grow in the develop- 
ment of those pupils; a greatness that will 
change human destinies and mold personalities; 
a greatness that can never be fully appreciated 
because it can never be fully measured; a great- 
ness that is far richer than scrolls and testi- 
monials and public eulogies because it is a great- 
ness that fashions dreams and ideals and fur- 
nishes inspiration and hope and courage. 

It is evident throughout his discussion that Mr. 
Boyd has remained oblivious of the fact that 
education has risen rapidly in the direction of 
developing its own scientifie methods of pro- 
cedure, measurement, evaluation and verification. 
Problems pertaining to education can no longer 
be answered conversantly by merely conversing. 
In delivering this barrage of criticism against 
the values of present educational methods the 
accuser has taken refuge behind a most popular, 
and at the same time, a most unstable defense— 
personal opinion and observation. Thirty years 
ago such an approach would have met with 
popular approval; in fact, such an approach 
was the chief investigative device then in use. 
To-day, however, personal opinion in most edu- 
cational matters, and the issue under discussion 
is one of them, is valid only as long as statistical 
or other objective measures are available to pro- 
vide a strengthening support. 
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Teachers, as a group, are overpaid. In deliv- 
ering his summarizing charge, Mr. Boyd states: 

I do not believe that I accomplished anything in 
the five years I tried it. Society paid me $6,300 for 
it—little enough, surely, from my standpoint. But 
I think society was robbed. I was not underpaid. 
I was overpaid. 

In the light of what has already been said 
there is a strong inclination to agree heartily 
with such an attitude when such remarks are di- 
rected toward an isolated teacher. Equally as 
hearty disagreement is expressed when such re- 
marks are directed against the majority of the 
teaching profession. Skepticism and skepticism 
borne of fallacious reasoning are not one and the 
same. 

H. M. Larrerty 

SCHREINER INSTITUTE, 

KERRVILLE, TEXAS 


THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

I ATTENDED an excellent private school for 
four years in the falsely termed “gay nineties,” 
and steadfastly have I been opposed to them as 
institutions ever since. 

During the years of my attendance the one 
from which I graduated offered advantages not 
to be realized in any public high school, namely, 
manual training (wood working and machine, 
forge and foundry for metal working), a gym- 
nasium with a capable instructor in calisthenics, 
club and wand drill, turning apparatus and 
tumbling, besides an indoor swimming pool and 
extensive athletic field. On the existence of 
those courses and facilities or equipment was 
premised the dominating reason for my father’s 
willingness to spend several hundred dollars per 
year for tuition, fees and special apparel. 

The teaching staff was excellent. The head 
master was possessed of the highest ideals, and 
the scholastic standard was exceptional. 

However, the school was of necessity founded 
by wealthy men from whom the trustees were 
selected. While democratic principles obtained 
it was inevitable that the “sheltered” juvenile 
pupils would consider themselves superior to the 
high-school average. Special privilege is an 
influence baneful enough to adults, but dispro- 
portionately harmful to the juvenile complex. 
Indeed, since the enrolment was small in com- 
parison with public schools (a very few hun- 
dred as contrasted with a thousand or more), 
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it brought about class distinctions even within 
the school. Some of the boys of local families 
possessed of surplus wealth during more thay 
one generation displayed an aloofness akin t 
preferential caste. In many instances its gradu. 
ates became incapable of understanding or of 
wishing to understand the life motive of the 
great majority. Perhaps this phase has been 
verified by the recent Presidential campaign. 

I well recall having repeatedly heard the re. 
mark (not voiced nor approved by my parents) 
that school association with the scions of the 
“best connected” local families must prove of 
great business value in after years. During 
thirty years of professional practice I have not 
earned $300 which was traceable to those school 
associates, though some were intimate acquain- 
tances and some were close friends. Whether 
that disproof be because a large per cent. of my 
schoolmates never attained business control or 
because corporations with which they became 
associated were indisposed to heed their indi- 
vidual recommendations or because I lacked a 
winning business personality, I must leave to 
the fancy of each reader hereof. 

I have not been intending to allege that there 
is no place for the private school, nor that it is 
without advantages over public schools, espe- 
cially for indolent, unsocial and pampered 
children, nor that there are few praiseworthy 
graduates thereof; instead, that the mentally 
and physically normal child who is democrati- 
eally inclined and who enjoys a home stimulus 
to earnest effort and to the resolve to succeed is 
not in need of private schoo] special treatment. 
To be “drawn over one last” as required in large 
public school classes doubtless imposes a re- 
tardation on the brighter pupils by restriction 
of daily and term assignments to an average 
curriculum-comprehension at an average daily 
tempo. 

My wife likewise attended a private school 
during her high-school years, yet was not averse 
to (nor disconsolate because of) our children’s 
attendance at publie high schools prior to their 
matriculation in trustee-misdominated colleges. 

It is not persuasively to be denied that the 
associations in private schools imperceptibly 
subject to cultural influences which are absent 
in some high schools nor that the scholastic 
preparation is superior to that afforded by high 
schools in districts from which a negligible per 
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cent. prepare for college-entrance examinations. 
Yet, unless there be (as at present in the state 
of New York) a continuance or spread of the 
drift to ignore college entrance requirements, I 
hold those two possible advantages outweighed 
hy the false social and business aspirations nur- 
tured during the formative years by private 
school pupils and by the likelihood of a recon- 
cilable attitude in later life to the existence in 
the United States of a money-aristoeracy. It is 
not rightly to be denied that business success 
and social suecess are measured in terms of 
money-wealth. Deplorably, the criterion of suc- 
cess is the measure of power acquired through 
control of an impressive bank account often 
without inquiry as to and seldom with remem- 
prance of the modus operandi attending its 
amassment. 

During the past few decades in urban centers 
and of late years even in rural communities, 
there have been erected technical high-school 
edifices with most of the opportunities for man- 
ual and physical training which were so unique 
forty years ago. 

I am not one who would prefer the subjection 
of most European countries to U. S. A. citizen- 
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ship, but I have enjoyed student residence 
abroad and often enough revisited Europe (five 
times, each for several months) to have acquired 
a cosmopolitan view-point and to have enter- 
tained the conviction that Europe recognizes and 
respectfully defers to genuine merit of character 
and to individual achievement quite aside from 
any financial rating. Money denotes power (too 
often ruthless perfidy) everywhere. It always 
has and always shall. Abroad, a secure tenure 
of office of subordinate public officials obtains, 
but their ideals, ability and integrity have been 
demonstrated and their contentment with small 
salaries is consequent to a graded social rating 
to which a measure of authority or a uniform 
reconciles. Regardless of their expenditures, 
they are accorded the respect of the community. 
Persons of individual artistic attainments simi- 
larly earn a respect disassociated from specula- 
tion as to financial rating. 

Do (ean) our private schools better guide to 
development and display of respect for services 
devoted while minimizing the zest for money? 


(Signed) 
CALLOUS IN BLUNDERLAND 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A NEW TYPE OF COLLEGE 
TEACHING 

Tue University of California at Los Angeles 
has offered a contribution to the development 
of academie teaching that deserves consideration 
by all who are anxiously concerned—what edu- 
cator is not?—about the mission of the Ameri- 
A type of teaching that is new in 
both curriculum-content and method is set forth 
in “Training for Citizenship,”? by Colonel John 
It is a brief orientation course for 
students who take the basie instruction in mili- 
tary science and tacties. It begins with the 
nature of true edueation. Here character is 
emphatically declared to be the crowning 
achievement of education, and this emphasis 
continues through the entire work. The author 
next develops the thesis that institutions as well 
as individuals have character. Then comes a 
list of attributes of character, and finally mili- 


can college. 


S. Upham. 


_| Obtainable from Students’ Cooperative Store, 
University of California at Los Angeles. Price, 


~<) cents. 





tary training is set forth as a uniquely impor- 
tant and successful method of achieving charac- 
ter. At the end there is a set of test questions. 

What is unusual in this text-book can be 
judged by working backward from some of the 
questions to the expected answers. 


Question: ‘‘ What are the three outstanding quali- 
fications that when properly developed constitute 
a true education, and that make for success in 
later life as well? (Can be answered in from 
3 to 6 words.) ’’ 

Answer: ‘‘ Knowledge plus Intellect plus CHAR- 
ACTER = EDUCATION’? (p. 3). 

Q.: ‘‘Define Knowledge (four words are suffi- 
cient).’’ 

A.: ‘‘An accumulation of facts’’ (p. 3). 

Q.: ‘‘ Define Intellect (six words are sufficient).’’ 

A.: ‘*The ability to use these facts’’ (p. 3). 

Q.: ‘‘Define High Character (ten words are suffi- 
cient).’’ 

A.: ‘*The moral integrity that assures a proper 
use of intellect’’ (p. 3). 

Q.: ‘‘Write below a simple equation that can be 
used to impress upon students the three great 
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qualities for Success in Life. (Suggest not over 


32 words.) ’’ 

A.: ‘*Knowledge (an accumulation of facts) plus 
Intellect (the ability to use these facts) plus 
CHARACTER (the moral integrity that assures a 
proper use of intellect) equal EDUCATION (in its 
truest sense).’’ 

Q.: ‘‘Define Personality (suggest not over twenty 
words).’’ 

A.: ‘*That exterior but intangible coating of the 
inner man through which his character is im- 
pressed upon his associates. ’’ 


In unquestionable harmony with these basic 
concepts is the definition of culture as “that final 
character-coating spread over personality that 
renders contact with the individual more pleas- 
ing to his associates” (p. 2). 

As might be expected, this scheme of charac- 
ter education employs biography, but in an un- 
expected way. For example, the author, apply- 
ing his “simple equation,’ rates Lincoln as 
follows: His Knowledge, 18 units out of a 
possible 20; his Intellect, 28 units out of a 
possible 30; his Character, 50 units out of a 
possible 50; total score, 96 units out of a pos- 
sible 100. Three other American leaders like- 
wise receive the author’s homage. Institutions, 
too, can be graded as to character, and not 
merely educational institutions (among which 
military schools and academies stand in the first 
rank). “Among our successful industrial or- 
ganizations you find many of real character. 
When you pass a Ford automobile, for example, 
if you consider for a moment, you will recognize 
the results of character applied to industry. 
For the Ford organization not only overcame 
many obstacles, but it has been guided by the 
Golden Rule” (p. 4). The army and navy offer 
the author his supreme example of the institu- 
tional application of the Golden Rule (pp. 4-9). 

The general setting of this academic enter- 
prise presents three noteworthy points: First: 
“The Primary purposes of the ROTC at this 
University may be stated thus: (1) During the 
two years of the compulsory basic course—to 
mould the student into a better citizen through 
the development of a high character, and 
through a better realization of his obligations 
to his fellows, to his home and family, and to 
his Country. (2) During the two years of the 
voluntary advanced course—to select, graduate 
and commission a very limited number of stu- 
dents ... for peace and war service to the 
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Country, in the Officers’ Reserve Corps” (p. 
14). 
Second: This course is required of al] male 
students who are not physically incapacitate 
from participating in military drill, but n 
equivalent course in character is required of 
female students or of the remainder of the male 
students, though all of them are citizens of the 
same country. 
Third: Two students (Albert W. Hamiltoy 
and W. Alonzo Reynolds, Jr.) were turned out 
of the university for refusing to take this course, 
Two comments are appropriate. The first js 
that if the Nye-Kvale Bill, now pending in the 
Congress, becomes law, it will make this course 
elective, with the result that an indefinite nun. 
ber of students, by failing to elect it, will deprive 
themselves of such insight into character as 
Colonel Upham’s document unfolds. For it is 
safe to say that no other course in the University 
of California at Los Angeles offers, or ever wil! 
offer, the student either this content or opportu- 
nity to study by this method. 
A second comment is that in 1932 more than 
330 college presidents, deans, professors of edu- 
cation and other educators signed a document 
that bears directly upon this new-type college 
teaching. They petitioned the Subcommittee of 
the House Committee that was handling the War 
Department appropriations bill to distinguish 
between, on the one hand, training young men 
for appointment as Reserve officers and, on the 
other hand, preparing the young for discharging 
the general duties of citizenship. The petition- 
ers maintained that the National Defense Act 
authorizes the ROTC to perform only the for- 
mer of these functions, and that the latter fune- 
tion, as a part of general education, appertains, 
in our educational system, to the state and not 
to the federal government. The petition cited 
evidence that the citizenship training actually 
provided by the ROTC is partisan and propa- 
gandistic. Finally, in respect to ROTC citizen- 
ship training, the petition boldly affirmed that 
“the standards of appointment now current in 
the War Department are distinctly below the 
standards that the states and private institutions 
maintain in making appointments to the same 
faculties.” 
Georce A. Coz 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION (RETIRED) 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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THE SWARTHMORE PLAN OF SPORTS 
EDUCATION 

Tue department of physical education and 
athleties for men at Swarthmore College has 
three divisions, as follows: 

I. Intercollegiate Athletics: (1) Baseball, (2) 
basketball, (3) cross-country, (4) football, (5) 
golf, (6) lacrosse, (7) swimming, (8) soccer, 
(9) tennis, (10) track. 

II. Intramural Activities: (1) Basketball, (2) 
indoor relay carnival, (3) softball, (4) touch-foot- 


ball. 
Ill. Sports Education: (1) Badminton, (2) bas- 


ketball, (3) boxing, (4) corrective physical educa- 
tion, (5) feneing, (6) golf, (7) gymmastics (ap- 
paratus, tumbling), (8) handball, (9) lacrosse, 
(10) paddle tennis, (11) speedball, (12) soccer, 
(13) swimming, (14) rugby, (15) tennis, (16) 
track, (17) volleyball, (18) water polo, (19) 


wrestling. 


This article is mainly concerned with the pro- 
gram of sports education. As can be seen, this 
program is quite extensive in content and re- 
quires many and very extensive facilities. But 
Swarthmore has just that. Few colleges in the 
country are quite as fortunate in possessing so 
much per eapita athletic playing space, both 
outdoor and indoor. For outdoor facilities we 
have enough excellent green turf to mark out 
fourteen football gridirons or the equivalent 
number of soccer, lacrosse, speedball or rugby 
fields. Seven outdoor tennis courts for men and 
hill-and-dale wooded land, owned by the college, 
sufticient for a four and a half mile cross-country 
course completes the outline of the major out- 


door facilities for men students. Incidentally, 
Swarthmore co-eds have outdoor facilities equal 
to if not better than those for men students, 
with the exception of the above-mentioned eross- 


country course, and this is used extensively by 
the co-eds for daily horseback riding. The new 
Swarthmore Fieldhouse, just completed, with 
indoor space 100 yards long and 40 yards wide, 
and ten rooms each 25 x 25 feet, is among the 
best indoor athletie plants possessed by any col- 
lege of this size. 

If we divide a student’s school life into three 
periods, i.e., elementary (ages 6 to 12), secon- 
dary (13 to 17), and eollege (18 to 22), his 
physiological needs will gradually change during 
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these periods, both in the number of hours per 
day devoted to play activities and in the intensity 
and vigor of activities. For instance, during the 
elementary period a normal boy should have an 
average of seven hours per day of vigorous 
physical activity. During the secondary period 
he should have about four hours each day of 
more vigorous play than during the preceding 
period. When he gets to college he should have 
activities similar to high-school games, but 
played with even more vigor and intensity. 
After college a man’s games will gradually 
change from the vigorous to the milder types. 

Our aim at Swarthmore is to afford regular, 
interesting and vigorous activity under compe- 
tent supervision and with skilled instruction. 
There are a few more than 700 students enrolled 
this year, practically half of whom are men. 
We haven’t attained the ideal yet of having 350 
men participate daily in vigorous activity, but 
that is our aim, nevertheless. 

Most other colleges are prevented from hav- 
ing an extensive physical education program by 
lack of adequate playing space or staff or both. 
A easual scanning of our catalog would not indi- 
cate that students here have less time for physical 
activities than those at any other college. But 
for the evident reason of Swarthmore’s very 
high academic standards, students are busy in 
science and engineering laboratories, seminars, 
conferences, library projects or otherwise occu- 
pied in the search for knowledge. But it is clear 
that this high class type of student, one who may 
contribute something useful to the world’s work, 
especially needs an activity program to preserve 
his health, without which all his mental efficiency 
will be useless. For the reasons just mentioned 
there are limits to the time our department can 
claim from a student; what we can do is to offer, 
in as attractive a form as possible, a highly 
diversified program so that the student may 
select the maximum of work his studies will 
allow. We do have a positive minimum require- 
ment which freshmen and sophomores have to 
meet, of at least two hours per week on two 
separate days, and participation in at least one 
individual and one team sport each week. While 
junior and senior men’s participation in the 
sports education program is entirely elective, 
they are especially urged to take advantage of 
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the “carry-over” sports, because they will soon 
finish college and will have no further oppor- 
tunity to play the major sports. 

Mr. Ed. Faulkner, one of the outstanding ten- 
nis instructors in the East, who formerly coached 
the men’s varsity tennis team, has become a full- 
time member of the athletic department this 
year. He divides his time among the men stu- 
dents, women students and the faculty members, 
giving every individual in college the opportun- 
ity to learn this splendid “carry-over” sport. 
This addition to our facilities and guidance is 
expected to prove a most valuable contribution 
to the sports education program of the college 
and is already meeting with an enthusiastic 
response. 

Another feature of our program is the practice 
of bringing to our campus, for exhibition and 
instruction, outstanding performers and teachers 
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in sports such as golf, tennis, swimming, boxing, 
track, handball, fencing, ete. This gives our sty. 
dents a chance to “rub elbows” with the chan. 
pions in the different branches of sport and get 
expert instruction and fine inspiration from 
them. 

Physical exertion and perspiration are not, in 
the main, what we are concerned with at Swarth. 
more. More important than these, we emphasize 
the idea of instruction and practice in the varioys 
sports, so that the student can progress beyond 
the “novice” stage and have some success, hence 
some enjoyment, in playing the sports. After he 
has acquired a little skill he will carry on in a 
sport without any other enticement than the joy 
of accomplishment. That, finally, is the Swarth. 
more plan. 

Mark MacIn ‘osu, 
Director of Athletics 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A STUDY OF FRESHMEN’S DISTRIBU- 
TION OF TIME 


THE validity of the results from a study of 
how freshmen spend their time depends upon a 
number of factors, many of which are so variable 
and uncontrollable that the results often give 
anything but a representative picture of what 
constitutes a student’s day. 

One important variable is the method used, 
whether the record is kept on a 5, 10 or 15 minute 
interval, if detailed information is required, or 
in hour, day or week intervals if general trends 
are to be noted. Reported results are from 
studies which vary throughout the time scale and 
often take no account of such distorting factors 
as memory lapses, interruptions in planned 
schedules, pressure of special work or regularity 
of time for completing the report. The study 
from which the following results are derived is 
the successor to a number of other studies in 
each of which one or the other of a group of 
disturbing factors was subsequently reported as 
playing an undue part in distorting the averages. 
In order to get what seemed to be a workable 
time interval for this study, a preliminary study 
was made, for a two-day period, with a group of 
60 freshmen in order to get an estimate of what 
for them was a reliable and convenient time 
interval for reporting their activities, and the 
most feasible time in the day when a prescribed 


schedule sheet could be completed. The consen- 
sus of opinion was that approximate accuracy 
could be gained if the time intervals were limited 
to 15 minutes, and the schedule sheets completed 
twice daily, at noontime and evening.! 

Other significant variables are the time in the 
year in which the study is made, and the length 
of time studied. No one week seems to be rep- 
resentative of students’ time. The characteristic 
pressure and overworking habits typical of most 
students immediately before exams or before the 
dates papers are due are no more representative 
of students’ time than the comparative leisure 
of the football season. Initial spurts at the 
beginning of the semester and final spurts at the 
end destroy the validity of these as typical of 
how 14 weeks are spent. For these reasons the 
selection of any one day or any small number 
of days can not be taken as representative. Ou 
the other hand, if the study is continued too long, 
boredom, fatigue and monotony destroy the ac- 
curacy of the results. The interval of one week, 
common to many reports, depends for its accu- 
racy on its representativeness. The one week 
selected is usually a gamble, and generally de- 
pendent upon the available leisure which permits 


1 Uhrbrock and Prosser used the same interval 
satisfactorily. See: The Journal of Higher Edi- 
cation, II; March, 1931, pp. 137-143; University 
of Iowa Studies in Education, V: No. 2, 1927. 











student cooperation. To avoid the possible 
errors any one week lends itself to, this study 
extended and limited itself to a two-week period, 
the third and fourth of the second semester. 
Probably the most important variable is the 
cooperation of the student. The tendency to 
pad” schedules, if signatures are required; to 
complete from memory a number of days’ 
schedules at one time, if constant supervision is 
not maintained; and to report complete hours 
for study, part of which has been “whiled” or 
“dreamed” away, if proper time limits are not 
followed, is probably the greatest factor making 
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TABLE I 
SAMPLE DaILy CHART 








Number Hall Floor Date 
:00— :15 :16—:30 731-745 :46— :60 








7:00 a.m. 
8 :00 
9 :00 











Ete. to 6 a.m. 


into nine major groups with various sub-classifi- 
cations which subsequent tables will indicate. 
Table II gives the average amount of time spent 
by each student per day in academic work. 


TABLE II 
AVERAGE ACADEMIC DaiLy LOAD IN Hours (Group I) 











No. of 
Activity students Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Frid. Sat. Total Range 
Classes .. 218 2.03 1.39 2.18 2.85 2.09 11.36 4.87-13.12 
Study ... Zia 4.88 5.61 4.70 4.50 3.40 3.08 30.50* 14.50—51.87 
Conference 104 15 .26 .29 10 22 .63 .12— 2.00 





* The 30.50 total for the week’s study included 4.22 on Sunday. 


for conclusions’ unreliability. To avoid these 
errors, as far as possible, the freshman class was 
given a talk by one of the deans on the value and 
importance of the study, in which emphasis was 
placed on the need for specific, exact and com- 
plete information; opportunity was given any 
who did not feel they could participate in the 
study to withdraw, and copies of directions for 
completing schedules were given to all the par- 
ticipants. Supplementing that, one girl was 
selected in each dormitory to make daily an- 
nouncements (if necessary) as the study pro- 
gressed, regarding incomplete, improperly com- 
pleted, or omitted schedules; girl captains were 
selected from each floor to distribute and collect 
the schedules daily and spur on the delinquents, 
and to report eases in which unforeseen circum- 
stances made the day an unusual one, in order 
that corresponding days in the following week 
may be substituted. All students were assured 
that the results could have no effect on grades. 

There were 218 members of the freshman class 
who cooperated in the study, each one of whom 
completed a daily record of the chronological 
activity type illustrated in Table I. 

The charts were collected daily, and the results 
averaged for each day in the week as well as 
for the whole period. The results were classified 





In order to get some estimate of the amount 
of time different courses required, the “study” 
time was further classified into groups for each 
of the courses open to freshmen. Table III sum- 
marizes the results. 


TABLE ITII 


AMOUNT OF TIME REQUIRED OF STUDENTS IN PREPA- 
RATION FOR THE DIFFERENT COURSES 








No.of No. of Range 





Time span coursesstudents of time 
Less than 1 hour per week I I 
Between 1 and 2 hours 
WOIWEONE 6 66s Sek ades 4 42 .12— 2.00 
Between 2 and 3 hours 
CU WO ete cectas 2 2 2.73— 2.86 
Between 3 and 4 hours 
OE WOE ic epee bees 5 73 .80— 6.75 
Between 4 and 5 hours 
Wee WIG 6 6 ve ceecees 5 11 4.25-— 4.69 
Between 5 and 6 hours 
| tS 8 124 1.25-—10.37 
Between 6 and 7 hours 
eee 15 232 1.50—-12.37 
Between 7 and 8 hours 
a 6 358 4.00—21.87 
Between 8 and 9 hours 
eee 4 29 3.12-14.62 
Between 9 and 10 hours 
INNS ogc seie manctecg 5 111 2.00—15.87 
Between 10 and 11 hours 
DIR tlusiecneeee 4 87 2.12-—22.75 
More than 11 hours per 
WU NRE Ewe ed cetae os 1 2 10.12—13.62 





Assuming that the average course load is 54 
hours per week, it is apparent that this working 
schedule is demanding more time from students 
than academic work should require. Thirty-five 
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courses in which there are 819 students require _laneous activities as keeping the time chart, yp, 
an average of above seven hours per week. On foreseen minor interruptions and _not-remey, 
the other hand, it is apparent that some courses _ bered intervals. 

are either too easy or are being neglected; 12 TABLE V 

courses are given an average of less than four 7'™® SPENT oN a Care, Revyn, 
hours per week by 118 students; these, however, 














do not balance the 58 per cent. of courses open een: aniniilians No.of Average Rang 

to freshmen which demand more than an average read 

aa V Exercise .... 218 2.91 0- 837 

share of ume. ; ; VI Personal care 218 13.66 325-181 

Table IV includes the time spent on different we Remuneration 63 5.37 .12-26,19 

; Ree “sats I 12- 

forms of recreational activities. They are placed IX Miscellaneous 218 9.73 ‘Ode 
in three groups. Group II comprises organized 

extra-curricular activities. Included in this The average of approximately three hours per 


group is the time spent on choirs, clubs, class Week in exercise includes only organized forn 
and house activities and committee work. Group of physical exercise. Add to that the time spext 
III comprises the personal-social activities. In- in such unorganized forms as walking, loafing 
cluded in this group are such activities as chat- and travel, and the combined average totals | 
ting, loafing, smoking, bridge, dates and walks. 16.76. The amount of time spent in remuner. 
Group IV comprises the personal-interest activi- _ tive work is limited by the college, unless special 
ties, including chapel, lectures, concerts, movies, exemption is made, the result being that the 


newspapers, hobbies and attending drama. average is kept within the desired work limit. 
Some interesting results are apparent fron 


TABLE IV j 
this survey: 


TIME SPENT ON EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 








ae (1) The average student spends 57.3 per cent. as 





_ much time on recreation per week as on academic 
Group Classification ae. = range, work. 

week (2) Over the week-end twice as much time i: 

So Geminis = ~-—s spent on recreation as on academic work. 
curricula .... 186 2.01 .12-11.37 (3) 85.2 per cent. of the freshmen take part in 
~ esti yg ot 218 18.06 5.37-38.62 some form of extra-curricular activity; of these | 
ete Ph Me pipseats 218 = 6.09 0-17.25 per cent. take part in six activities, 4.2 per cent. 
BUOUDE .. .aiceakin soos 26.16 5.49-67.24 in five, 11.8 per cent. in four, 20.9 per cent. in 


three, 31.1 per cent. in two, and 30.4 per cent. in 





It is an interesting commentary on the trend 0N@- a 
in college life to note the change in the number (4) Among the students who participate, ai 
of hours per week devoted to recreational activi- P*P° pending avennges lees Shap. and tone ae 


. ‘ ; per day, art and music three fourths, general read- 
ties by the present-day student in contrast with ing one: half, hebbles ene helt; aut deuee al 


the recommendations of studies of but five years 1 vies each two and one half hours per week, 


back. Bennett? recommends eleven hours per (5) During the two-week survey, 32.1 per cent. 
week as the maximum a student should spend. of the elass spent part or the whole of the week-end 
Our average is more than twice that. from college; in keeping with the same trend is the 


Table V includes a number of miscellaneous tendency to spend more time on personal cate, 
groups. In group V is included the time spent ecreation and the outdoor pursuits than on the 


on maintaining physical adequacy, sleep, meals academic during the same period. 


, : 6) In general the average freshman spends be 

and required and voluntary exercise. Group VI sd ne : 8 P 

é the tj t 1 tween eight and nine hours per day on academic 
comprises the time spent on rson ‘ 

I 3 f I pe ene work, between four and five on recreation, ten 

grooming, care of room, correspondence and eleven on physical care, and two on personal caré 


shopping. Group VII includes the time spent and miscellaneous activities. 
on remunerative work, and Groups VIII and HERBERT Moore 
IX the time spent on illness and such miscel- LovIsE GRAHAM 


2‘* College and Life,’’ p. 67. Mount HoLYoKE COLLEGE 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


COMMENTS ON THINGS EDUCATIONAL 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


LARRUPING THE STATE UNIVERSITY 

Director Coucu, of the University of North 
Carolina, has sent me a book’ which he considers 
by all odds the most interesting and stimulating 
work on higher education that he has read, albeit 
he is not sure that he agrees with more than one 
half of what the author says. Either from force 
of suggestion or from my own experience in state 
universities I am in the North Carolinian’s boat 
with him. 

“The American state university has progres- 
sively tended to subvert the higher interests of 
American democracy. It has devoted itself to 
ends that are not ends, to truths that are only 
half-truths, to services that have turned out to 
be disserviees, to practicalities that have become 
impracticalities and absurdities. Only a small 
and ineffective portion of the criticism of our 
higher edueation rests upon the conviction that 
the problem is far deeper and more serious than 
is commonly realized, that the needed changes 
are in the realm of spirit and ends, that a decisive 
shift is demanded in our whole modern philoso- 
phy of education and of life, and that without 
such a shift our institutions of higher learning 
will assist, rather than resist, the forces that are 
disintegrating democratic civilization.” 

With those sizzling words a professor in a 
state university, Iowa, begins an arraignment of 
the type of institution for higher education which 
in America holds the highest place, except in 
New England and in the Middle Atlantic States, 
and which by common consent has its front rank 
represented by the state university of which the 
author is a member. 

Dr. Foerster at the start makes sure that you 
have no indistinet idea of what he stands for. 
He outlines what he concludes functions of state 
universities, by general consent, have come to be 
considered essential : 

“The state university should serve state and 

‘Norman Foerster, ‘‘The American State Uni- 


versity,’? University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 287 pp. $2.50. 





nation by providing a type of higher education 
in accord with a constitutional democracy; spe- 
cifically, by (1) offering its facilities to all who 
are educable, (2) educating youth for the full 
development of mind and personality, (3) edu- 
cating youth for wise citizenship and leadership, 
(4) transmitting the social heritage of knowledge 
and culture, (5) encouraging the development of 
knowledge and culture, and (6) tolerating free- 
dom of thought and speech.” 

“Confusion lies in the difficult interpretation 
of these aims.” 

“Charles W. Eliot’s and John Dewey’s influ- 
ence will one day be recognized as misleading.” 
Dr. Foerster, quoting Jefferson, shows him to 
have conceived the purpose of publie education 
to develop the natural aristocracy of brains 
capable of carrying out the instruction, trusts 
and government of the nation. Public affairs 
were to be guided by those capable and not by 
the whole people. His scheme was to educate 
the people to choose such leaders. The affairs 
of government are too complex for the common 
man. As schooling reached higher grades pro- 
gressive elimination was to continue until the 
university held only the intellectually élite. 

The political and social revolution, of which 
Andrew Jackson represents the spirit, developed 
the new universities typified by those maintained 
by the state commonwealths. 

Whither this impulse has brought higher insti- 
tutions and the upper grades of the common 
schools is vividly described. Politics as a basis, 
humanitarianism, mass education, doubts and 
drifts, citizenship, the liberal education, educa- 
tion of men and women, academic freedom, 
teachers’ oaths, student activities, community of 
learning, teacher training, vocational education, 
leisure, religion, degrees, elective system, com- 
mercialism, the classics, science, psychology, 
leadership, research, equality, lowering of stand- 
ards, cheating, study habits, taxation, decline of 
quality in university text-books, faculties, admis- 
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sion requirements, are some of the live topics. 
The treatment has a well-planned punch, a sure 
guard and a precision that makes a reading of 
the whole book inevitable, once you begin it. 

Samples: 

“Tf higher education is to deserve the name, 
it can not be brought within the reach of the 
ineducable and the passively educable. To at- 
tempt to educate such students at the university, 
even at the present denatured university, is either 
to discourage or delude them, as one may see 
any day by watching the exodus of the unfit from 
the campus during the first two years and by 
noting the vagueness of mind and glib utterance 
of many who stay for four years and attain the 
illusion of enlightenment. No doubt the dumbest 
of us do soak up something, but it is patent that 
the good which they receive is more than offset 
by the harm which they get and the injury they 
do their fellow students by lowering the standard 
and the tone of the institution. To see the good 
and not the harm is a mark of sentimentalism 
which is quite as rife in the university as in the 
public. So pervasive is this sentimentalism at 
times that the very atmosphere of the university 
seems oppressive with the weight of concern for 
hopeless inferiority as if it were an intellectual 
sick-chamber.” 

“Tn its healthy estate, higher education is con- 
cerned with the fit, the large number of robust 
young men and women who are able to think, 
able to feel, able to liberate themselves.” 

“The acid test of the American state university 
of the coming decades, the test of the sincerity of 
the solicitude it sometimes expresses for the 
ablest students, will be the practical measures 
which it devises and effectuates with a view to 
securing such students and developing them into 
intelligent leaders.” 

A ecritie of existing evils who fails to offer a 
remedy leaves a vacuum. There is nothing of 
that here. The soundness of the Jefferson theory 


is espoused. The way to realize it is elaborated. 


THE ELITE OBSESSION 

No one, I think, will question the soundness of 
the élite theory as applied to the university’s 
duty in regard to its departments of medicine, 
pharmacy, law, engineering, nursing, dentistry 
or any school whose untrained graduate is a 
menace to life and order. But the college of 
liberal arts, with which this book mostly deals, 
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is in every state university an extension of the 
common-school system. It is folly to imagine 
that a majority of inhabitants who pay the costs 
of the college of liberal arts will consent to tur 
it into a sieve to get rid of those whom professors 
call unfit. The continued ery of instructors that 
it can not educate these could be interpreted as 
the fault of these teachers blaming the materia] 
they get. If it can’t make élite bricks of the 
straw-lacking stuff they consider these youth to 
be, it is up to the college to make such useful 
products of them as it can. So long as the eol- 
lege does not attempt to do this its whine gets it 
nowhere. 

The worthies whom Dr. Foerster quotes, the 
men of 1787 proposing a system of education for 
the new republic made it clear that the right con- 
duct of the government was the purpose of their 
educational plans. Grant, as Professor Foerster 
shows, that Jefferson proposed that those not 
qualified for the aristocracy of brains should 
drop schooling at an early age, educated to 
choose governors wisely, the people have de- 
manded and got free schooling for older and 
older. These of all sorts have gone up to the 
university. This fact is potent, perhaps pre- 
ponderating, in making a state university pos- 
sible. Their fathers and neighbors are furnish- 
ing its financial bone and sinew, paying its 
professors—too scantily as every one knows. 
But should the prevailing ery of the university 
be, as now is the invitation of the next lower 
grades in public education: “We want to serve 
all your children; send them along; we’ll devise 
the best education we can for them,” the public 
support of such the higher institution, unless 
psychology is all wrong, would go up and up. 

With all the youth of university age in an 
institution of teaching that would throw away 
its prideful traditions and center on human im- 
provement, you would have a university ap- 
proaching the promises made by those who 
persuaded legislatures to establish it. The 
American purpose of state education, whether it 
stems from Jefferson or Jackson, is clear enough. 
Freed from the traditions of John Henry New- 
man or Sir Thomas Elyot or any planner of 4 
European university, America has intelligence 
enough to work out the details for realizing the 
promotion of perfect union, justice, tranquility, 
defence, liberty and general welfare. All youth 
over eighteen years old constitute a state uni- 
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versity’s business. They need not be segregated 
into fit and unfit, except in such studies where 
;ndividual differences are plainly preventive of 
effective teaching. A multitude of researches 
shows that in so many persons as a university can 
care for there are enough similarities to warrant 
crouping students into enough classes of common 
pursuits to avoid the creation of castes. 

For the Jeffersonian project of training citi- 
venus to choose wise representatives there will be 
work enough for a great faculty of professors. 
In the same institution the leadership espoused 
by Dr. Foerster can be taught in classes com- 
posed of students sifted by the most exacting 
means the proponent of élite education desires. 

My demagoguery, if this be that, is the result 
of living through the period in which, first, ele- 
mentary education and then that espoused by 
high schools changed in the opinion of educators 
from a privilege to a right, to a duty. Even the 
college deans, when canvassed, see higher educa- 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS 

A Chicago Patriot. Ethel S. (Mrs. William 
F.) Dummer? has carried through all her life the 
obligations of her remarkably happy childhood 
and fortunate parentage, marriage, and her pub- 
lie-serving children. She belongs with Jane 
Addams, Mary MeDowell, Graham Taylor, Miss 
Reynolds, Allen Pond, Angelo Patri, Julia Lath- 
rop, Wilham Chenery, John B. Watson, Flora 
Cooke, Jessie Binford, Mary Bartelme, Miriam 
Van Waters and other forward-moving citizens 
who in Chicago have made and are making their 
push toward the better America. 

Mrs. Dummer’s remarkable combination of 
action with feeling and thinking is distinctive. 
For years she has searched for writers and 
speakers and brought them to Chicago. Her 
guiding thought in the campaigns against vice, 
crime and minor delinquency is that which has 
taken science a long time to discover and inter- 
pret. From time immemorial this has been recog- 
nized by poets and prophets of various religions, 
namely, that behavior is motivated by our emo- 
tions and that mental and social health depend 

* Ethel S. Dummer, ‘‘Why I Think So, The 


Autobiography of an Hypothesis,’’ Clarke-McElroy 
Publishing Company, Chieago. 247 pp. $1.50. 
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tion going through the same phases. The com- 
mon schools, kindergarten through twelfth-year 
grade, are floundering in the effort to bring 
organization and practice into harmony with 
the new obligation. Much of the pressure on 
them comes from the outside. The university 
has had a protection from such pressure as the 
other grades of public education received; a 
college professor and president have been let 
alone more than the schoolmaster because they 
are more remote from the common citizen. As 
more and more college graduates get into the 
community and contribute to books like “Was 
College Worth While?” the claims of the sort 
of citizens the university wants to be quit of 
are likely to become stronger. 

I consider Dr. Foerster’s book in the top row 
of educational volumes now current. You may 
be sure universities of all sorts are reading it. 
School superintendents, high-school principals 
and teachers will find it richly rewarding. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


upon transmuting undesirable feelings and atti- 
tudes into harmonious adjustment to events and 
to people. Those who, losing faith in the Bible 
as revelation, set it aside as of no value, lost a 
wealth of wisdom. Nearly two thousand years 
after Jesus said, “Neither do I condemn thee,” 
psychologists are showing that if condemnation 
is in the thought of the doctor, priest or proba- 
tion officer little will be accomplished for the 
patient or probationer. Scorn and scolding do 
but fixate behavior symptoms in the nervous 
system, whereas if the delinquent act is not 
emphasized it does not sink deep nor stay long, 
especially if the mind is filled with interest in 
constructive activities. Emphasis should never 
be put upon the delinquent act or upon fear. 

Mental hygienists teach the danger of fear and 
anger. They seek the methods of freeing us 
from the burden of sense of guilt. They work to 
adjust us to good social behavior. This is no 
new teaching. It is in accordance with the old 
doctrine, “A soft answer turneth away wrath, but 
grievous words stir up anger”; “Better a dinner 
of herbs where love is than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith”; “Let not the sun go down 
upon thy wrath”; “Perfect love casteth out 
fear”; “Love one another.” 
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It is when life is not worth while for a child, 
holds Mrs. Dummer, that he turns delinquent 
and truant. Intellectual understanding of a 
theory does not make one successful in child 
guidance. A necessary factor is faith—faith in 
the child, in the theory, in one’s self, in the 
power outside one’s self, in nature. This is faith 
in the persistence of life and its tendency toward 
health, physical and mental. In this, the author 
might have gone back to England’s most famous 
schoolmaster, Thomas Arnold, to his statement 
of what he considered the essence of his success. 
“T have faith in everybody and he soon comes to 
realize that I have it.” 

One conspicuous service of this gentlewoman 
has been the pushing of a study of mind hygiene 
into education. Europe may stress the ancient 
classics, but the youth of America must be em- 
ployed in acquiring that knowledge and those 
attitudes which increase the conveniences of life, 
lessen human misery, improve our country, give 
understanding and establish domestic and politi- 
cal happiness. 

Mrs. Dummer early became convinced that 
keeping small children at desks for hours each 
day, fussing with word and number symbols, is 
causing much serious retardation. During these 
years, natural development is blocked by the 
purely verbal approach to knowledge. Separate- 
ness of the studies makes the mind of the child 
disintegrated. The valuable power of associa- 
tion of ideas weakens through disuse, and these 
important years are largely wasted unless there 
is an opportunity somewhere for correlated in- 
struction. This idea Mrs. Dummer brings before 
the management of schools. Long ago she dis- 
covered that the way to reach a school board and 
a group of superintendents is to invite them to 
dinner and, in conversation, give and take over 
the table the subject, with discussion, com- 
promise and agreement. 

The book shows a remarkable absorption and 
use of ideas of complex writings of specialists 
from the earlier times to now. It shows a con- 
tinuous sanity which like a balance wheel has 
kept theories from whirling to pieces. Over and 
again she confesses to her fear of giving free 
rein to her ego and to dominating the ideas of 
others. But she expresses a happy situation in 
the belief that after an experience with five gen- 
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erations the philosophy of life to which she has 
come receives the sanction of modern science. 
Science does show that by a control of fear, 
anger and jealousy, mankind does leave behind 
him these qualities of the lower animals ang 
secure an evolution to higher levels of life, fear | 
into faith, anger into justice, jealousy into love, 

Of course, a social worker early comes wp 
against the problems of sex. Our author notes, 
“when science began to force people to bring into 
consciousness the physical side of sex, I often 
thought to myself that this ancient part of our 
system would function better if the conscious 
mind were not forced upon it; if it were like the 
digestive process it would work well without the 
worry of our intellectual concern.” But the 
ravage of sex irregularities in the great city were 
too serious to allow even so gentle a soul as she 
to pass by on the other side. “When working 
with the organization for the improvement of 
delinquent women I had to struggle against a 
sensation almost of nausea, I knew the time had 
come that I had to listen to stories of lives in- 
decent. I felt like the drain-man in the ‘Servant 
in the House,’ ‘amuck up to the neck.’ It flashed 
into my mind, Jesus took upon himself the sins 
of the world. Suddenly I saw that only by being 
willing to take into our minds and hearts the 
knowledge of the world as it is can we help to 
make it what it should be. I saw by the lives 
that Jane Addams and Mary McDowell were 
living that unless we take into our consciousness 
the sins and sufferings of humanity we can not 
solve them.” 

The book brings up remembrance of my Chi- 
cago days with repeated amazement in them that 
a gentlewoman reared in an atmosphere of un- 
usual refinement could bring herself to intimate 
contact with the disgusting problems of vice for 
which that city has been notorious. The cure of 
the sins committed against women and children 
needs the sympathy and trained intelligence of 
women. Such was her belief. To get rid of sin 
you must understand it. Into ecompaigns for 
moral, mental and physical sanitation she has 
gone for forty years and still goes as if some 
good fairy had blessed her at birth with a charm 
that has kept her as gentle, as bright, as cheery 
as a school girl but along with as persistent a 
determination as the most mannish blue stocking. 
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The March of Constitutional Government. 
Gertrude Hartman’ has taken portions of history 
that ought to be well-known material to high- 
school students and has moulded the material into 
a coutinuous story of the growth of democracy 
from the Magna Carta through the adoption of 
the American Constitution. 

This is a timely book for the year when schools 
' are concentrating upon Constitution study. Its 
style is simple and dignified, full of interest. 
Crisp pictures enliven the pages. The publishers 
' issue a teacher’s guide with many hints, reading 
| lists, ete., postpaid, twenty-five cents. 


' Inductive Economics. Now comes a book spe- 
4 cifically composed to develop thinking about the 
© present and future economic situation. This 
© book presents an organized plan by which the 
' student, through his own experiences and reason- 
” ing, is made familiar with the institutions, prac- 
: tices and principles of economic life. The ap- 
' proach is essentially inductive. Material is 
' gathered from short discussions and first-hand 
observations. It is then analyzed and inter- 
preted through questions and problems which 
lead to definite conelusions. No previous ac- 
quaintance with the subject is assumed. Each 
question can be fully and satisfactorily answered 
and every problem ean be correctly solved by 
reference to the previous conclusions reached, to 
the explanatory material that precedes certain of 
the questions and problems and to the hints that 
are inserted here and there to aid in the reasoning 
process. 

Author Sloan makes the students see economic 
meaning in commonplace things. He stimulates 
them to reason and guides them towards a series 
of conclusions embodying those fundamental 
facts concerning our economic life that every 
citizen should know and understand. For this 
purpose newspaper clippings seem particularly 
pertinent and have been used extensively as case 
material. 


Supervision in Social Work. The first at- 
tempt formulated in a book to define and describe 
supervision in social ease work as an educational 
Process comes from an experienced leader in this 


* Gertrude Hartman, ‘‘The Making of the Con- 
stitution,’ Social Science Publications, 140 East 
‘ord Street, New York. 104 pp. 80 cents. 

E. Harold S. Sloan, ‘‘Today’s Economics,’’ 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 339 pp. $1.68. 
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field.© The work considers the activity of the 
supervisor, conferences with the worker, evalua- 
tion, arriving at standards, the learning process 
as applied to this field, appraisals of different 
social workers, new demands. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 

How 1,600 High-school Teachers Test. Dr. 
Lee is director of research in the Burbank, Cali- 
fornia, city schools; Dr. Segel is educational 
consultant in the Federal Office of Education. 
These two® have consulted with sixteen hundred 
high-school teachers and have summarized the 
findings. They show how often teachers give 
tests, what kind of examinations are used, who 
correct the papers, what uses are made of tests 
and how teachers feel about the different kinds. 
The material is presented in such form that the 
reader, and especially the high-school principal, 
ean absorb in a short time a great deal of valu- 
able information regarding the perpetual buga- 
boo of examinations. The chapter on what uses 
do teachers make of tests is full of surprises. 
Out of the thirty-nine statements of why the 
teachers give the tests there occurs nowhere any 
intimation that high-school teachers ever give a 
test to find out where their teaching was poor. 
In the thousands of researches upon failure or 
success of pupils, it is amazing that there is no 
mention of what may be the most important 
factor, poor or good teaching. A baseball play- 
er’s batting average is rarely interpreted as due 
to the pitcher or the ball or the bat. The number 
of wins and losses of a football team is always 
attributed to the skilful or poor teaching of the 
coach. The mortality of the hospital is charged 
up to the head man, but we teachers, so long as 
nobody will require a different procedure, can go 
on until doomsday entirely ignoring the chief 
factor of success or failure, our own industry 
and skill or lack of them. 

It is surprising that this report shows that 
for teacher-made essay tests the larger number 
of teachers say they give them to aid in deter- 
mining the pupil’s mark, or to aid in determin- 
ing which pupils will fail. The use of exami- 

5 Virginia P. Robinson, ‘‘Supervision in Social 
Case Work,’’ University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill. 199 pp. $2.50. 

6 J. Murray Lee, David Segel, ‘‘Testing Prac- 
tices of High-School Teachers.’’ Superintendent 


of Documents, Washington, D. C. 42 pp. 10 
cents. 
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nations as a teaching instrument does not cut 
much figure in the proceedings of these sixteen 
hundred good people. 

Julius Boraas, for long inspector of high 
schools in Minnesota, used, day by day, to look 
for questions in class and in examinations which 
were frankly set for the purpose of exercising 
children’s thought rather than their memory. 
The genial Julius came through many years of 
this with the opinion that all the thought-pro- 
voking questions he found you could put in your 
eye. The present summary indicates that we 
have not gone very far beyond where we were 
when Julius inspected us. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 

University of Chicago Dramatics. Frank 
O’Hara, director of dramaties in the University 
of Chicago, presents a book of student work in 
this line.? There are six full-length plays, 
written and produced by Mr. O’Hara’s pupils. 
There are ten short dramatic sketches, there are 
fifteen lyrics that were written primarily for the 
purpose of giving entertainment. In them are 
thought and feeling, an awareness of the stu- 
dents to the life about them. The effort that 
goes into such writing, the discipline required 
by the multitude of technical details of produc- 
tion, are all a highly important part of an edu- 
cational process. They are offered to others to 
read or to act on the non-professional stage in 
any little theater, school, church or community 
group. President Hutchins regards them as the 
picture of an educational enterprise, one of the 
most significant as well as stimulating phases of 
teaching at the university. 


A Notable Experiment in College. Aided by 
two Michigan state superintendents of schools 
and by professors in the Universities of Chicago, 
Michigan and Ohio State, the faculty of Michi- 
gan Central State Teachers College have issued a 
remarkably interesting and valuable book.? The 
method of preparing this volume is refreshingly 
effective. Students and faculty were canvassed 
for their opinions as to what the course of study 
in their institution ought to be. By large per- 

7 Frank Hurburt O’Hara, ‘‘Plays, Skits and 
Lyrics.’’ University of Chicago Press, 327 pp. 
5 L. Heaton, G. Robert Koopman, ‘‘A 
College Curriculum Based on Functional Needs of 


Students,’’ University of Chicago Press. 158 pp. 
$2.00. 
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centages the respondents believed that the first 
two years of the college should offer a uniform 
course, specialization to begin in the second year, 
Offerings to provide students with the best jn 
literature, art, music and science should be made. 
Personal behavior, tastes, discretion, Vision, eon. 
fidence, morals, good examples, should be taught, 
Sixty-four per cent. of the students and 64 per 
cent. of the faculty believe that those who take 
the courses are more interested in getting instruc. 
tors’ opinions and materials that may appear in 
tests than in doing actual thinking. 

Sixty per cent. of the students and 79 per cent, 
of the faculty believe students are lacking in 
self-direction and too largely expect instructors 
to block out work for the students. Fifty-six 
per cent. of students, 53 per cent. of the faculty, 
think instructors should give greater opportunity 
for student effort and contribution. In the last 
opinion note the vast difference in the student 
and faculty views. The former, to the number of 
60 per cent., hold that instruction puts too much 
emphasis on mere memory of facts, but only 32 
per cent. of the faculty think so. Eighty-three 
per cent. of students are for their own individual 
research; 83 per cent. of the faculty agree. 
Eighty-four per cent. of the youngsters find col- 
lege grades resulting in too much scramble for 
marks without enough emphasis on self-develop- 
ment and actual knowledge. Seventy-nine per 
cent. of the faculty think so. The conclusions 
reached by this study and amply elaborated are: 

Opportunity in a teachers college should be 
provided for a broad general education as well 
as for specialization. 

There is need for individualization of instrue- 
tion. 

The student should gain skill in self-direction 
and self-appraisal. 

The student should become proficient in the 
skills essential to participation in group action. 

There is need for an integration of instruction 
which will increase the effectiveness of a faculty 
of specialists. 

There is need for such changes in the eurrict- 
lum as will eventuate in changes of behavior. 

Treatment of community service here seems to 
me lacking in emphasis upon an essential duty 
of a teachers college, namely, to emphasize the 
fact that every community is suffering from 4 
lack of civie obligation, which lack in the aggre 
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or the whole nation is hardly less than a 


ate f 
: The founders of the public schools, the 


mess. , 
best apologists for the continuance of public 
education, emphasize civie duty as the pre- 
ponderating purpose which justifies taxing 


everybody for supporting the schools. Our 
present volume gives, as a sample, an attractive 
three-day excursion of students to Detroit. They 
risited the Ford plant, the Parke Davis Com- 
pany, the Publie Library, the Art Museum, the 
Daily News Building, the Greenfield Village 
Museum, Fort Wayne Military Headquarters, 
the shopping distriet, church services. They had 
an evening for recreation, planned in small 
groups. They had a bus ride planned for the 
tenement districts and the wealthy suburban 
residence area, a city park including the zoo and 
botanical gardens. If you can see a preponder- 
ating obligation for the sort of corrective civic 
education needed you have sharper eyes than I. 
The list seems to me to sidestep the most vital 
element a study of Detroit or any community 
should emphasize. That is what must be done 
and what the duty of education is in this case. 
The book deseribes the organization of the 


faculty for earrying on this program. The 
appendix has a tip-top outline of effective think- 
ing in the social area and attitudes and skills 


essential to cooperative raising, social participa- 
tion and action and factors that make for social 
change. 

The whole scheme is very much to the good. 
The prayers of all true citizens should be for it. 


ltisa plan marked by evidence of faculty origin 
and cooperation. Elderly educational reformers 
can tell President Warriner, who with admirable 
modesty has kept himself from advertisement, 
how teaching staffs will readily accept proposals 


for reform and will continue along in their old 
ways. Some one must keep us hewing to the 
line. That job is easy in hospitals, boards of 
health and other sanitary or productive organi- 
zations. This means our continuous inspections. 
But merey on us, whoever heard of college pro- 
fessors liking supervision? If there is any one 
who can temper it, make it ungalling and soothe 
the professorial breast it is this same firm and 
om Warriner of Michigan State Central Col- 
lege. 
ADULT EDUCATION 

Forums, Their Doings and Future Plans. 

The Office of Edueation issues a concise account 
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of forums already under way and plans for the 
future.® This is the story of the planning and 
organizing of ten demonstration forums in the 
United States, the participation of school 
boards, their freedom from Washington dicta- 
tion, plans of good forum management, choos- 
ing subjects, finding leaders, leaders’ functions, 
forum staffs, youth participation, reports and 
records. There follow accounts of forum work 
in Colorado Springs; Manchester, N. H.; 
Monongalia County; forum faculties, portraits 
of leaders, topics and discussion suggestions in 
the ten centers, future steps. 


ENGLISH 


A Speaker’s Follow-Up. Although printed 
by him for private cireulation Dr. Heiland’s’® 
book ean be had, free, so long as the edition 
lasts. 

For more than twenty years, this philan- 
thropie gentleman has addressed the students in 
the Girard College Chapel. Contrary to a some- 
what prevalent idea, the excluding of clergymen 
from Girard College has not prevented religious 
teaching. This was one of the issues in the 
Girard will case. In support of the will it was 
argued that the exclusion of clergymen did not 
imply or necessitate no religious teaching, and 
that the only requirement imposed was that this 
teaching should be by laymen, and not by eccle- 
siastics. Visitors repeatedly have expressed 
their commendation of the reverent interest of 
the boys in the chapel, the heartiness of their 
response and cooperation and the religious in- 
fluence by which these chapel services are char- 
acterized. The short and pithy addresses 
selected for this volume are: “Time,” “Experi- 
ence,” “When a Man’s a Man,” “Friendship.” 
A unique and highly valuable feature of the 
book is the student criticism written for Dr. 
Heiland at his request. William Stout, of 
Greenwood, Indiana, who furnishes speakers for 
audiences from Pennsylvania to the Pacific 
Coast, suggests to his “talent” that although he 

9‘*A Step Forward for Adult Civic Educa- 
tion.’’ Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 30 pp. 10 cents. 

10 Louis Heiland, ‘‘ Addresses in the Girard Col- 
lege Chapel, with Comments by Pupils,’’ published 
by the author, Room 517 Lafayette Building, Fifth 
and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 72 pp. Dr. 
Heiland informs me, ‘‘I would be glad to supply 
a limited number free for the asking, to institu- 
tions, libraries, magazines and educators or others 


interested in youth.’’ The postage on my copy 
was 14 cents. 
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checks up on the acceptability of the addresses, 
the speaker himself would find it advantageous 
to get the honest opinion of his listeners. I have 
tried Colonel Stout’s scheme in a number of cases 
in the South, but audiences in that region are so 
courteous that no valuable hints come from the 
anonymous slips of paper when they are gath- 
ered up and given to me. But, oh, boy! if you 
want to get real criticism, try, as I did, the high- 
school boys and girls. My scheme was to get an 
English teacher to tell her students beforehand 
that the week’s written composition would be a 
eriticism on the address. “Don’t let politeness 
run away with you. Be sure to find as many 
poor points as good ones.” They found them. 
They are good medicine. 

Dr. Heiland’s response from the boys is mostly 
commendatory. He gives the age and initials 
of each correspondent. I find the praise dis- 
criminating. It and the suggestions for im- 
provement will be found especially valuable by 
every schoolman who is called upon to make 
addresses. One boy, fourteen years old, says 
that the speaker quoted a great deal from books, 
poems and sayings by famous people. “That 
was all right, maybe, but most of the talk was 
made up of other people’s ideas. I would like 
to hear, on the subject of friendship, the story 
of two who grew up together and who thought 
very much of each other. There could be a 
touch of romance and adventure in it. The 
majority of boys would like very much to have 
you give a talk of this sort.” A sixteen-year 
old boy thinks “you handled the topie very 
nicely. But, even though I enjoy poetry, I 
think you read too much of it. If you would 
put the poetry into your own words and keep 
the thought of it, your talk would be more inter- 
esting.” Another franker lad of seventeen 
found that the numerous allusions from classical 
literature made the speech sound like a reading, 
“which I am sure it was.” “I wonder that you 
do not realize how much personal contact be- 
tween you and your audience is lost when you 
read your speech.” Another seventeen-year- 
older says: “Our boys have had a lot of talks. 
They are a hard crowd to interest. We keep 
quiet and look at the speaker and most of us are 
soon lost with our thoughts. I think the best 
way to hold attention is to tell a joke or some 
interesting incident now and then. This makes 
us listen through the whole talk for another good 
joke and so we also get the dry parts.” 
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Librarians on Improvements. Often jn the 
days when wild and rugged individualists 
my school boards have started some campaign ty 
inaugurate a weird scheme in the school Or to 
push out some well-working plan that has be 
patiently nursed to maturity have I hurried 4 
the public library or to that of the university t, 
gather ammunition for defense. School boar 
are generally afraid of authority, especially oj 
books, because newspapers, always snifling thy 
air for a fight, will make more of a superinte. 
dent’s arguments and his “authorities” than they 
will of the reasons of a school board member, : 

On every such occasion, as the material wa 
hauled out of its habitat, I felt like shouting 
“God Bless the Cataloguers.” These continnoy 
workers are like the marine life that builds the 
coral islands or like the force in the roots of 
trees sending up the vital sap or like the u. 
known philanthropist who has gone through the 
deep forest near our village and has put » 
signs, “to the brook,” “to the meadow,” “to the 
Indian mound.” 

A book of great value to the cataloguer and 
especially interesting to the school man is jus 
out." 


Aid in Using Books and Libraries. High-school 
and college students can learn to work efficiently 
and quickly in libraries, using the ordinary tools 
of the scholar, when the teaching staff blends 
library instruction with the teaching of various 
subjects and requires work that involves intell 
gent use of library aids. There is room here for 
further constructive work by progressive teach- 
ers. More has been done in high schools than 
in colleges. It is Author Brown’s’? hope thats 
manual, which gives the subject-matter of library 
knowledge in condensed form, may make it 
easier for instructors to combine such teaching 
with the subject-matter of their courses. Thus 
does Librarian Brown explain the purpose 0! 
her concise volume explaining the library and its 
arrangement, the card catalogue, the dictiouary, 
encyclopedias, reference books, magazines and 
indexes, note taking. In many ways, says the 
author, teachers are in better positions to tral! 
students in the use of the library than ar 

11 ‘Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ Yearbook, Nut 
ber 5.’’? American Library Association, Chicago. 
140 pp. $2.00. 

12 Zaidee Brown, ‘‘The Library Key.’’ H. ¥. 


Wilson Company, 960 University Avenue, Nev 
York. 109 pp. 70 cents. 
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ibrarians. There is a growing tendency to 
blend such instruction with regular class work, 
teacher and librarian working together. Many 
people are experimenting in this field and writ- 
ing about it. Teachers can explain a library 
kill or introduce a reference book at the exact 
moment when students need these aids; and they 
can frequently review instruction already given. 
The teaching by the librarian is often forgotten, 
because not followed up by reviews. If a teacher 
has mastered such a text-book as this Key, she 
can give to each class what suits its need and 


stage of progress. 


Libraries, Periodicals, ete. How librarians 
try to make the contents of magazines and other 
periodical literature, including back numbers, 
quickly available to readers in pursuit of special 
information is covered in a new manual?® issued 
by the tireless American Library Association. 

How does an economical librarian deal with 
2 new magazine for which readers are asking? 

He tries out a few sample copies and keeps 
account of demand until he has data to deter- 
mine whether to subseribe for the publication or 
to drop it. 

Most librarians have appetites for complete, 
bound sets. The chase for back numbers is one 
of the favorite sports of the hunter and has all 
the triumphs and disappointments of sport. 

The whole field of serial management in li- 
braries—selection, classification, acquisition, 


is covered in detail. 


BIOGRAPHY 

A Study in the History of Thought. It was 
Bishop Joseph Butler who, while strolling one 
evening in the palace garden with his chaplain, 
asked him, “Why might not whole communities 
and publie bodies be seized with fits of insanity 
as well as individuals?” The chaplain, good 
soul, was too astonished to answer. Butler did 
it for him, “Only the fact that they are liable 
to insanity, at least equally with private persons, 
can account for the major part of those transac- 
tions of which we read in history.” 

Professor Mossner,’ of the College of the 


'° J. Harris Gable, ‘‘Manual of Series Work.’’ 
American Library Association, Chicago. 229 pp. 


age, ete. 


& 


‘* Ernest Campbell Mossner, ‘‘Bishop Butler 
and the Age of Reason.’’? The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 271 pp. $2.50. 
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City of New York, gives an account of the work 
of Bishop Joseph Butler in combatting one of 
the insanities which the good prelate considered 
a paramount error of his time. 

It was the period of daring doubts regarding 
the religion revealed in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Bold spirits in the Church of England 
and out of it were covering the realm with 
pamphlets and books recklessly subjecting to 
cold discussion fundamental declarations in the 
holy scriptures. The application of common 
sense was brazenly used as a test of the validity 
of biblical statements. Some writers argued 
that there is probably a god, the creative force 
of the universe, but he is the god of nature; he 
is not any of the conflicting personalities that 
appear in the Testaments. These deists, as they 
came to be ealled, included, in this hemisphere, 
Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, Paine and 
other prominent Americans. The deists were 
proud to call their period the age of reason. 
Professor Mossner makes clear the similarities 
in Butler’s time and the present. He reinter- 
prets the eighteenth century in reference to the 
idea of reason. Butler is made the center of the 
epoch. Dr. Mossner offers fresh evaluations of 
the deism and skepticism of Locke, Berkeley and 
Hume. Then, as now, a favorite answer to 
doubters was to call them bad names. The 
writings of Bishop Butler against these skeptical 
outpourings are appraised. The strength and 
weakness of them are analyzed in a manner that 
gives a clear and comprehensive view of a con- 
flict still waging in Scopes’ trials and in a mul- 
titude of American pulpits. 

Bishop Butler visioned “a falling church.” 
The means he saw of propping it was the incul- 
eation of external forms of religion. 

The volume is enlivened by snatches of the 
satire that was frequent in the debates. 

Thomas Burnet, a Clarence Darrow of the 
period, wanted to know what language Adam 
used in naming the animals. How did our first 
parents get the needle to sew the fig leaves to- 
gether? Why was the serpent punished for a 
crime committed by the devil? 

Then, some one lampooned Burnet as believ- 
ing 

“That as for father Adam, 

With Mrs. Eve, his madam, 

And what the serpent spoke, sir, 
’Twas nothing but a joke, sir.” 
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Pattern for the Schoolmaster. “Let him first 
be a man,” said Rousseau in speaking of the 
teachers. In all the years I have known Ed- 
ward Alsworth Ross he has been that. It is a 
boon to get in print his own account of experi- 
ence and philosophy.!®° Hammering abuses, 
Ross has kept a balance by stressing the im- 
provements in American civic life. In his ad- 
dresses to teachers I have heard him always 
urging them to list the gains the country has 
made and to see that students are encouraged 
thereby so as not, while being taught the ills 
that are to be cured, to feel that the job is im- 
possible. For such a list the doctor takes pains 
to suggest examples. 

This autobiography has a virile swing to it 
through boyhood, college, teaching, travel and 
outdoor life. As professor at Stanford he made 
public addresses of the sort so that the million- 
aire friends of the university demanded his scalp. 
They persuaded the widow of the founder into 
hostility. President Jordan stood by him. Ross 
relieved Jordan by resignation. There followed 
the call to the University of Nebraska and then 
to Wisconsin, the publication of his awakening 
books, field studies of sociology in Russia, China, 
South America, Africa, India, Mexico, various 
European countries, the South Seas and the 
United States. The stories of these adventures 
as detailed in the present book are lively, indeed. 

Two years ago a Hearst henchman lobbied 
through the Wisconsin legislature an investiga- 
tion of “ecommunistie and atheistic influences in 
the State’s educational institutions.” Plans 
were laid to “get Ross.” His excerpts from the 
trial are spicy. His testimony provoked roars 
of laughter. No other member of the faculty 
was called. The victim, with no retraction of 
his views but with full expression of them as in 
his books and speeches, went in and came out 
“a 100 per cent. American.” 

The author’s comments are those of a trained 
observer. 

“Globe-trotters often get from hotel keepers 
and other robbers an unhappy impression of a 
country, but among every-day folks I found all 
peoples kindly and conscientious.” 

“Gradually an elaborate control has been 
thrown over the American people. One of its 
measures is to block the channels by which ideas 


15 Edward Alsworth Ross, ‘‘Seventy Years of 
It.’’ B. Appleton-Century Company, New York. 
341 pp. $3.00. 
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hateful to the business system reach the People’s 
minds.” 

“An audience listening to a speaker is entitlej 
to the courtesy of having him look at them not 
at a manuscript.” 

“Teachers in the social sciences, from high 
school to university, are always under close sy. 
veillance by local editors, bankers and merchants 
(or their lackeys), who, very much more thay 
formerly, are knit up with the big fellows in the 
great centers. Let the teacher once cross the 
deadline to the left and they are after him.” 

“T am sure that we professors in the socia! 
sciences could command more freedom were we 
bolder. Every scholar who has achieved large 
influence ought not only to exercise his right to 
speak out on public issues in which he is con- 
petent, but he ought to stand up for every other 
scholar’s right to do so, whether or not they 
agree. John Dewey is a shining example of 
this.” 

“But for muckraking there would have oc- 
curred a huge futile social blow-up in our coun- 
try, followed by iron military repression. (ut 
of it we got direct legislation, popular choice 
of U.S. senators, direct primaries, corrupt prac- 
tices acts, publicity of campaign expenditures 
and commission form of government for cities, 
also forest reserves, conservation of natural re- 
sources, pure-food acts, in some states work- 
men’s compensation laws and mothers’ pensions. 
So I give you ‘Hurrah for the muckrakers!’” 

“Through forty-five years I have done my best 
to impress some thousands of students with the 
simple sociological axiom that when profit-seek- 
ing schemes collide with the social welfare, the 
former should give way. Probably three fourths 
of these youth rejected it in the end because 
nearly everything they meet in newspaper or 
magazine, at home, at church, in the street or 
over the radio, insists that the quest for business 
profits is sacred and no so-called social interest 
may stand in its way.” 

“If I were President of a University—I am 
sure I wouldn’t last in that position three 
months—I would eliminate the loafers if it took 
out fifteen hundred.” 

“My world outlook does not lead me to take 
a rosy view of the near future. For two or 
three generations, a large part of mankind 3s 
doomed to increasing distress and to needless 
international struggle because they will not cat 
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down their births at the same rate that their 
deaths have been eut down.” 

“Thanks to international traders, holders of 
investments abroad, scheming munitions makers, 
rabid nationalists and warped militarists, at 
humanity’s feet yawns a veritable Hell!” 

“There is no extrieating ourselves from busi- 
ness-control by means of a single sudden telling 
stroke; we are in for a long hard fight. There 
nothing for it but to strengthen our public 
educational system, promote adult education, 
make academic freedom a reality, multiply labor 
unions, cooperatives and credit unions, build a 
labor press, and fight along the familiar lines 
of the platform, the hustings and the ballot- 
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box.” 


PSYCHOLOGY 


A Pastor on Mental Hygiene. Either many 
more of us are low in our minds or observers 
are writing more books about it. Various pub- 
lishers have sent me more than a five-foot shelf 
of manuals for making the mind behave. Here 
comes one from a minister!* of a people’s church 
in Chicago. Two earlier books by him, “Cour- 
age for Today” and “Mastering Fear,” are fol- 
lowed, here, by his preseriptions in mental 
hygiene. Dr. Bradley has an especially good 
memory or has kept full notes of the cases of 
men coming for help during his twenty-five- 
years pastorate. He enlivens the text with many 
stories of the ups and downs of the worried. 
They include many experiences of young col- 
legians and high-school students. More and 
more researches are showing the healing quality 
of the good teacher’s encouragement to back- 
ward children, of the amazing effect of seeing 
that every pupil gets the satisfaction of some 
sort of suecess before the school day ends. The 
futility of punishment as a spur to learning is 
being made more certain by carefully appraised 
studies of school suecesses and failures. This 
pastor is for it. 

You, yourself, asserts Dr. Bradley, are a uni- 
verse. No matter what your condition, you 
lave a universal heritage to claim! Why don’t 
you seize it? You are more important than any 
star. You are more worthy than any dollar or 
any billion of dollars! You, as a person, are 
more important than any reputation, more valu- 
‘® Preston Bradley, ‘‘Power from Right Think- 


ing.”? Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 
“ol pp. $1.50. 
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able than anything any one can say about you. 
The ancient Greek, Protagoras, said, “Man is the 
essence of all things.” No one has ever been 
able to disprove it, and no one ever will. Man 
is vastly more important than anything in stel- 
lar space. Man is the important thing, and man 
was made to live. 

The main theme of the book is the duty of fill- 
ing one’s mind with thoughts of success and with 
faith in the progress of mankind. Crowd the 
negatives out of yourself by filling your soul 
with abundant positives. Why are you here? 
There is no respectable answer but that your 
adventure is growth upward. Analogies, exam- 
ples are all around you. Make them serve you. 


A Wanted Psychology. We have an author" 
and teacher who has canvassed instructors of 
educational psychology to ascertain the essential 
features that should be included and emphasized 
in a text-book for use in training classes and for 
teachers in service. The result is a text of care- 
fully selected matter gleaned from modern ref- 
erences, learning-exercises and simple experi- 
ments. The fact should be emphasized, says 
Professor Cuff, that the introspective or subjec- 
tive method is not in good repute in many quar- 
ters. He gives reasonable weight to the intro- 
spective, the objective, the experimental and the 
problem methods. He warns against the draw- 
ing of generalizations from data whose reliabil- 
ity has not been established. He limits his text 
to fifteen chapters conforming to what teachers 
consider a convenient number of teaching units. 
He covers heredity, environment, growth, mo- 
tives, feelings, attitudes, mental hygiene, intel- 
ligence, measurement, individual differences, the 
learning processes, transfer, reasoning, imagina- 
tion, problem-solving, socialization and guidance. 

In considering social studies, Dr. Cuff quotes 
President Donovan, of Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College: “There stands Chicago, mag- 
nificent in stone, steel, concrete, and all material 
things; her government controlled by politicians 
and gangsters, and her business conducted by 
those who were motivated by greed for profits; 
a city with billions of wealth, unwilling to pay 
the teachers of her children, permitting these 
teachers to live in poverty and destitution; a 
city apparently unashamed of her attitude 

17 Noel B. Cuff, ‘‘Educational Psychology,’’ 


Standard Printing Company, Louisville, Ky. 387 
pp. $2.50. 
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toward social problems, and willing to continue 
on her way of corruption and crime.” 

Professor Cuff believes that the main prob- 
lems of our time are for the social scientists. 
The challenge of the age is that men shall learn 
how to govern themselves, how to control pro- 
duction and distribution, how to prevent crime 
and war, how to eliminate poverty and disease, 
how to raise the intelligence of the masses, how 
to spend their leisure toward worthy ends and 
how to secure the greatest amount of happiness 
out of life. No preparation of teachers will do 
unless knowledge of how to teach these things 
as well as possible is made of first importance. 

This book is recommended for completeness, 
for clarity and simplicity. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 

Will the Work-Book Stay? At a gathering 
of several hundred schoolmen of Indiana, men 
who seemed to me modern and alive, I made a 
canvass to find out how many are in charge of 
classes or school systems in which work-books 
are used. By a rough count I should say that 
about 80 per cent. who have tried work-books 
desire to continue with them. From these, the 
reasons for this preference were substantially 
those which Dr. Cordts'® says in her book, which 
goes with Book Two of her “New Path to Read- 
ing,” are the objectives of a work of this kind. 
These include daily practice which gives to every 
pupil a share in classroom procedure, which, 
without a work-book, is often of too small an 
account to permit an adequate number of chil- 
dren to reach the efficiency considered essential 
for promotion to the grade above. The work- 
book, says Dr. Cordts, keeps a record of the 
child’s seat activities in permanent form, inspir- 
ing pride in neatness and accuracy. It is a 
source of great satisfaction to parents who can 
see their children’s work and the progress in it. 
It provides the teacher with a definite, unguessed 
means of noting individual progress and needs. 
My Indiana reporters found that the wearing 
work of marking papers is notably reduced by 
the plans for checking as given in the later pub- 
lications of this kind. 

From those in doubt as to the work-book 
value, I get the opinions that this kind of pupil 
exercise has had so much of others’ planning 
and that the teacher’s initiative and alertness is 
in many cases diminished. Others think that in 


18 Anna Dorothea Cordts, ‘‘My Work-Book,’’ 
Ginn and Company, Boston. 70 pp. 24 cents. 
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work-books for history, geography and othe 
social sciences, the area of lively discussion js ent 
down. I wish somebody would direct me to the 
results of any experimental study on classes with 
work-books as compared with similar groups 
without. In the list of experiments that come 
from Teachers College, Columbia, I haven't seen 
notice of any venture into this important fielj 
of research. 

Returning to the Cordts work, its exercises 
are mainly silent reading lessons, quickened y 
the use of drawing, painting and easy puzzles, 
It gives samples of all sorts of activities for 
adaption to slow, rapid and average workers, 
Each page is headed by a concise statement, first, 
of purpose, and then, of directions to be given 
by the teacher. 

The new Rugg-Krueger work-book’® is made 
up of exercises covering United States resourees, 
productions, manufactures, transportation, cus- 
toms, inventions. It has map-interpretation, 
important men and related essentials of history. 
It sends the children to consult common books 
of reference; it gives practice in expression, 
linguistic and otherwise. 

Mr. Teeter’s exercises?® center upon the pu- 
pils’ interest in future vocations and gives a 
course remarkably rich in exercise of thinking. 
He has valuable lists of topics for pupil-com- 
ment, many questions on the true-false plan. 
Occupations are classified, each with exercises 
requiring judgment. The author organizes dis- 
cussions on how to find and hold a position, edu- 
cational planning, many favorite vocations and 
rules for successful living. 

The Nelson-Cottrell work-book?! is suitable 
for children who have achieved skill in easy 
reading. The theme is safety on the streets and 
roads, at home, on holidays, in the country, in 
games. There are exercises on fire prevention, 
edged tools and first aid. Many attractive pic- 
tures are incorporated. 


SCIENCE 
Adventures of an Ornithologist. An especially 
attractive book for the school library is George 
Sutton’s informal and fascinating account of 


19 Harold Rugg, Louise Krueger, ‘‘ Building of 
America Work-Book,’’ Ginn and Co., Boston. 9% 


pp. 25 cents. = 
20Verl A. ‘Teeter, ‘‘Occupational Life, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 137 pp. 


60 cents. 

21 Florence Nelson, H. Louise Cottrell, ‘‘Safety 
through the Year,’’? McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York. 96 pp. 52 cents. 
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adventures as a bird-lover in nearby fields and 
in the wilds of the north and of the west.22, With 
collectors of specimens for museums, birdman 
Sutton explored the Labrador coast, the dreary 
shores of Hudson’s Bay, the tropical wonderland 
ida, the forests of Louisiana, Appalachian 
im gorges, the deserts of the southwest and the 

mountains of British Columbia. Whether a 
© reader is interested in birds or not, he will find 

these narratives full of interest. Dr. Sutton is 
a curator of birds at Cornell University. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 

Diseases the Schoolman Should Know. I had 
a professor in teachers college who frequently 
' insisted that every school superintendent and 
Fe principal should read at least one medical book 
© every year. Dr. Barker,?* who has spent most 
" of his professional life teaching in the Johns 
3 Hopkins University and Hospital, has written 
> such a book. Dr. Barker is a past president of 
4 the National Committee for Mental Hygiene. In 
" writing his text he avoids medical terms and ex- 
4 planations that are often confusing. He says 
' there is need of a book which will explain in 
© language readily understandable by the layman 
the latest developments in medicine which are 
| designed to prevent disease. Another main pur- 
4 pose of the writing is how to prolong your life 
It is written in simple every-day 
| language. It shows what aids modern medical 
a science offers. 

_ Especially valuable is it to the school people 
' for its descriptions of contagious diseases and 
3 how to detect them. 
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| What Does Health Education Do? Sponsored 
| by the Elizabeth MeCormick Memorial Fund, an 
a investigation ineluding four hundred boys and 
| girls in the Joliet publie schools during a twelve- 
a year period is now summarized.24 The plan of 
| the experiment was to give certain classes an 
approved course of health instruction and to 
compare the abilities of these children with those 
| of children who had gone through the grades 
_ taking the ordinary courses of study. Yearly 


|  *George Mikseh Sutton, ‘‘ Birds in the Wilder- 

3 _ Macmillan Company, New York. 200 pp. 

: *y Lewellys F. Barker, M.D., ‘‘Live Long and 

| Be Happy,’? D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York 224 pp. $2.00. 
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physical examinations, 79 per cent. of which 
were made by the same physician, have clearly 
shown improvements in health during the prog- 
ress of an extensive program in health education. 
Improvements were noted in specific types of 
physical conditions as well as in general health 
and changes in health practices. In general, the 
children who had the broadest contacts with the 
program made the most marked improvement, 
and those who had the most restricted contacts 
showed the least improvement. 

The survey found striking indications of a 
stimulating effect of health-training on a child’s 
rate of improvement in school subjects. The 
child who had the health education work grew 
to be educationally more mature than the child 
who took no part in this instruction. Such was 
the showing on tests taken by the investigators. 
But, strange to say, school success in terms of 
school records showed no general association 
with taking part in the health education pro- 
grams. How do you account for that? Is this 
possibly a reflection on the value of school rec- 
ords, which are being hammered so generally in 
educational literature at present? The investi- 
gators also did not find that pupil behavior was 
any different in those who took the health courses 
from that of those who did not. 


MUSIC AND ART 

Music Moving Onward. For generations the 
school has accepted the duty of acquainting older 
children with the higher forms of literature and 
the masters Caesar, Cicero, Vergil, Milton, 
Shakespeare, Scott. We of former times, 
although we got ourselves labelled bachelors of 
arts, came through almost ignorant of sculpture, 
architecture, painting and music. The only 
musical forms I met in my school and college 
days were hymns, songs and dances. If it were 
not now too late I would send my children to a 
school where the music teacher knew and could 
teach appreciation of musical works from sym- 
phony down. There are schools of this kind. 
The appearance of such a text as Master Miess- 
ner’s”> guide to appreciation of different com- 
positions is a sign of progress. The bewilder- 
ment of the untrained listener arouses the 
author’s intelligent sympathy. The book puts 
emphasis upon the heart of the whole matter: 


25 W. Otto Miessner, ‘‘A Guide to Symphonic 
Music.’’ Silver, Burdett and Company, New 
York. 90 pp. $1.00. 
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grasp of the themes of a composition. It centers 
upon the music itself and gives copious extracts 
from important themes. 

A new teaching aid is the translaphon and 
indicator chart which, while a record is being 
played, tells the student when designated themes 
begin and end. A happy bit of Mr. Miessner is 
to present not only what you should hear but to 
enable you to recognize what you hear, when you 
are hearing it, not before or afterward. This is 
an important milestone in the teaching of musi- 
cal appreciation. It enables pupils to go over 
desired selections again and again without need- 
ing a teacher present to say “now the Siegfried 
motive,” “now the fire theme.” 

The progress of the book is through the struc- 
ture of music, larger forms, dance suites, Bach, 
the symphony, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, dra- 
matic music, Weber, Wagner, Strauss. For each 
masterpiece selected the Victor record is used. 
Mr. Miessner gives a descriptive introduction to 
each piece and a running description of the 
movements, illustrated by musical notations in 
the text. 

In these days, when the radio brings several 
symphonies a week into thousands of homes, 
here is a guide to enable you to know what it all 
means. Future historians will be puzzled to 
guess why an enterprising nation like ours has 
been, up to now, three hundred years behind 
other countries in musical understanding. In 
1884 we young folks, enrolled in a college of 
liberal arts, used to buy tickets to symphony 
concerts, which Ann Arbor considered an essen- 
tial to culture. The experience was one of rather 
pleasant bewilderment. President and Mrs. 
Angell and the professors in general were there, 
because it was the proper thing for an educated 
person to do. I remember having had the nerve 
to ask our Latin professor, Charles Mills Gayley, 
why it wouldn’t be a good thing to drop enough 
Livy or Juvenal or Tacitus to make room for 
instruction in appreciation of music, if such an 

ability became a cultivated man. He made the 
astounding answer that such a thing ought to be 
done. Dear Gayley, he made a bright mark in 
California and was wanted for the presidency 
of Michigan University. He told the regents 
what he thought a university should be—a real 
organization for delivering cultivated gentlemen, 
able and disposed to clean up politics and to 
move the nation toward the higher levels of life. 
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He hammered the commercialized ineuby g 
football so valiantly that the governing boar 
the university were afraid of him and 
him to return to California. All of whieh is 
show that Mr. Gayley, Mr. Miessner and ] 
such luminous ideas that the common run of ed. 
cationists need smoked glasses when looking iy 
our direction. 


Cheer for the Would-Be Artist. A new yy 
of teaching figure-drawing which instructor Gg, 
field? has found successful with many types af 
students, both adults and children, is newna 
ated into a manual. The author presents { 
problems in such a way as to make them eggiy 
and quickly grasped by any student. It aims af 
a sound and constructive foundation, while legp 
ing plenty of scope for individual expression anf 
personal ways of working. The book keeps pag 
with the progressive spirit of modern education 
Artists have used “scribble drawing” for a long 
time. Our author simplifies the technique ofi 
for the benefit of beginners. She has used it 
with gratifying results. Children enjoy it im 
mensely and are found to be better prepared in” 
figure-drawing than children of similar ages Wha 
are strangers to the scribble. 

Teachers have noticed the loss of interest al 
drawing which afflicts many children at the age 
of 11 or 12, because of their discovery of ther 
ineptness as compared with the pictures they 94 
but teacher Garfield finds that, by the methol 
here used, the classes at the critical age show 
increased enthusiasm and more prolific work 
rather than loss of interest. 

The book is prepared for the use of teachem 
in both elementary and secondary schools, d 
older children at home, of self-teaching amateut | 
and beginners. There are, here, notes for teat 
ers and outlines for using the book in classrodm 
work. It is not intended for children under té 
unless they are exceptionally able in drawing 
Children’s development in art should not be 
foreed. ! 

After a persuasive chapter, “You Can Draw,” 
the work covers materials, the scribble method, 
action, form, practice drawing, male and female 
figures, clothes, anatomy and proportion. Til 
trations, most of them oceupying a whole pags 
are unusually abundant. 

26 Frances O’Brien Garfield, ‘‘ You Can Draw," 


D. Appleton-Century Company, New York. Ce 
pp. $3.00. | 


